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advantage to civilization. The colored races of Africa 
are very unlike each other, and whether there or here will 
gain most by development along the lines of their own 
genius. In India, in Egypt, and in America the problem 
is not to bring the light and dark races into family rela- 
tions and social friendships, but to give every individual, 
without regard to caste or color, an opportunity to make 
the most of himself, and to give communities, whether 
white or black, encouragement to show, at their best, the 
moral and intellectual qualities which are peculiar to their 
race. There is no danger in the race problem if it is 
studied in the spirit of justice. The question is not how 
to abolish racial traits, but how to give each race a fair 
chance and its own proper opportunity. 


wa 


IN a Presbyterian exchange we find a statement of the 
one thing which makes one a Christian; namely, ‘‘an 
acceptance of Christ’s atonement as the sole ground for 
merit before God, and as the only hope of salvation.”’ 
But we have known men and women, sincere and thor- 
ough-going in their acceptance of the atonement and in 
their belief that by it they had been saved and were 
certain of eternal felicity, and yet who lack some of the 
prime essentials of Christian character. It is one of the 
commonplaces of experience among business men to find 
that a thorough-going faith of this kind may totally fail 
as an impulse to neighborly conduct and common hon- 
esty. We have known free thinkers who were rascals, 
and orthodox believers in the blood of Christ who were 
no better. 

ad 


THERE are indications that in the South there is a 
decided drift of the negro population toward the West. 
It is possible that a smal stream of emigration may flow 
through Texas into Mexico and other parts of Central 
America. But the absurdity of the talk about the de- 
portation of the black race appears the moment one 
resorts to figures, which do not lie. Suppose that only 
five millions of black men, women, and children, are to 
be transported from the Southern States across the 
ocean, or to lands near home. If a thousand are moved 
every week, at an expense of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, it would take a thousand weeks to get them all 
started, at an expense of twenty-five millions of dollars. 
Meanwhile the natural increase of the population would 
equal the emigration. ‘The probability is that the present 
tendency to move from the Southern States in all directions 
will increase until black men are scattered quite evenly 
throughout the Union. Then the negro problem will 
be everywhere. The indications are that in the North 
conflict with labor unions will change the nature of the 
difficulty, and make it even more dangerous than it is 
now. What has happened in the Middle West shows 
that the colored race is not to have secured to it, without 
a struggle, rights which lie deeper than the suffrage and 
social equality; namely, the right to work for a living 
at any trade in any part of the country. 
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A CORRESPONDENT asks whether it does not show 
a lack of the sense of humor in those who propose to erect 
a monument in expiation of the sin of Calvin, in burning 
the Unitarian Servetus, to ask Unitarians to help pay 
for it. It certainly would if Unitarians were the only 
people who were invited to contribute. But, so long 
as Protestants of every denomination are asked to join 


in the movement, it is entirely courteous and kind to ask 


Unitarians to unite with their brethren for this purpose. 
Moreover, for the good name of Protestantism and to 
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help on the cause of religious liberty and charity, Uni- 
tarians ought certainly to encourage such a movement. _ 
If our means of communication with the present home — 
of John Calvin, wherever it may be, were completely 
trustworthy, and Calvin were to send a message to that 
effect, we think it would be easy to raise a thousand 
dollars among Unitarians to erect a monument on which 
Calvin’s own recantation and confession should be in-. 
scribed. It was not long ago that many Protestants, 
who would have been incapable of such a deed, would 
still have refused to apologize for it, and would have 
secretly said of the Unitarian victim, ‘After all, it served 
him right.’’ In the backwoods and in remote districts, 
which correspond to the pagan districts of the ancient 
time, it is still believed and taught that, soon or late, 
the doom of Servetus will come upon all those who have 
followed in his course of rebellion against ecclesiastical 
authority, and disbelief of the tenets of established or- 
thodoxy. 


Christian Union. 


In what way can Unitarians serve the cause of Chris- 
tian unity? If we were to take the opinion of the ma- 
jority of Christians, even in Massachusetts, the most 
Unitarian community in the world, the reply would be, 
By withdrawing from the field, ceasing to be rivals and 
antagonists of the older churches, by maintaining a 
separate parish life. There are even Unitarians who 
can see no way of serving the general cause and pro- 
moting Christian unity except by acknowledging that 
our legitimate work was a transient protest against 
bigotry and superstition, which is no longer needed, 
and no longer furnishes an excuse for a separate exist- 
ence. There are even ministers who are working with 
the conviction that the Unitarian churches will only last 
out their time, and that their work will be better done 
if they look toward a merging in the future with the 
vast majority of the forces of Christendom. 

Now all this seems to the present writer to be wide 
of the mark, and futile and dangerous in application. 
Such notions show a total lack of comprehension of the 
affirmative principles which make Unitarianism a dis- 
tinct and necessary manifestation of the religious life. 
Unitarianism never was based upon any mere dissent 
from Orthodoxy. It never consisted in a mere denial 
of the threefold manifestation of the Divine Being. It 
was never a form of dissent and nothing else. Our 
leaders and fathers did indeed set aside the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the vicarious atonement, the deity of 
Jesus Christ, the eternity of punishment, and the degra- 
dation of human nature; but in many cases, indeed we 
think in the majority, the preachers of Unitarianism 
a hundred years ago were not combative, not controver- 
sial, and not notable for their denials and abjurations. 
They held certain tenets, commonly accepted by the 
Christian Church to be false, injurious, and contrary to 
both political freedom and social welfare. 

The things they did not believe they set aside. They 
said nothing about them, indeed one chief accusation 
against them was that they said nothing about the things 
which their neighbors held to be essential. But they 
did not therefore cease to preach, and the message they 
had to deliver has not yet ceased to be timely and nec- 
essary. The unity of God, the universality of his provi- 
dence, the divine essence in human nature, the illumi- 
nation of the spirit of truth, the human possibility re- 
vealed.in Jesus and by him, the present worth of the 
immortal life, the coming of the kingdom of God upon 
the earth by natural process of obedience and imspita- 
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tion,—these themes and such as these, once peculiar 
to Unitarians and obnoxious to the majority of Chris- 
tians, still indicate needs which have never yet been 
fully supplied, and which, if Unitarians were recreant, 
would cry out against them. 

Must, then, Unitarianism always be a form of protest? 
Are we to be dissenters of the dissenters forever? And 
_ is there no way in which we can help along the cause of 
unity in religion? The doctrine of evolution suggests 
to us the only course that is dignified, consistent, or 
useful. ‘‘Each after his kind’’ is the law of life. Di- 
versity in unity contributes most to the common good. 
If Unitarians were to join the other churches and give 
up their own institutions, it could only be by compro- 
mise and by silence. We have not yet come to the time 
when in any of the churches excepting the Universalist, 
and not always in that, can a man accept heartily, and 
express freely, the sentiments which are the life of Uni- 
tarianism, without being told that he is ‘‘no better than 
a Unitarian,’ or that he does not belong where he is, 
and ought to join the Unitarian Church. There is not 
in the whole country one college in ten where an avowed 
Unitarian can hold a professorship. There is not one 
preparatory school in twenty where attendance at a 
Unitarian church will not be a cause of suspicion at least. 
Nothing would be gained by silence and compromise, 
but much will be gained by strengthening Unitarian 
churches everywhere ‘and increasing the number of them. 
Because slowly fighting the battles of liberty, and tak- 
ing the odium of their doctrines, they have shown that 
the fruits of these things are righteousness and peace, 
they have made heresy respectable: they have helped 
mightily those in other churches who have longed to unite 
pure religion and perfect liberty. They will serve the 
cause of religious unity by proving that the truth has 
as many forms of manifestation as there are human souls 
to receive it, and that the highest virtues thrive best 
in the air of liberty. 


The Gospel of Jesus. 


The gospel of Jesus is often spoken of as if it were a 
body of divinity. In fact, it is an effort to restore natural 
religion, and shake off the appurtenances of ecclesiasti- 
cism. An unbiassed study of the teachings of Jesus, as 
well as their method, show us that his first aim was to 
get rid of those prejudices and limitations which had been 
created around free souls by Pharisees and Sadducees. 
The Sermon of the Mount rings with ‘‘Ye have heard’’; 
‘But I say unto you.’’ We can never comprehend Jesus 
until we enter into this radical freedom which he exer- 
cised in looking and discussing. The red tape of theology 
and the synagogue was clipped with common sense. He 
did not hesitate to handle questions of ethics as sharply 
as those of theology. He had not come to destroy the 
law, but to emphasize it; yet he wished the people to un- 
derstand that he made a sharp distinction between the 
laws of God and nature and the laws of the scribes. Ex- 
cept your righteousness exceed that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. A good deal of this sermon has been too strong 
for Christianity. It has never yet been embodied in the 
practice of Christians. 

If we search for fundamental principles, probably the 
first that will fix our attention is the abhorrence which 
Jesus expresses for all forms of untruth. Not in one 
place, but over and over again, he reiterates the absolute 
necessity of letting our communication with each other be 
straightforward. With truth he combines the spirit of 
love,—a love that covers our enemies as well as our friends. 
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To these two he adds faith in God. Here we have in all 
its simplicity that great truth which brought from Saint 
Paul that magnificent song, ‘‘Now abide these three, 
faith, hope, and love.’’ By all possible methods of illus- 
tration Jesus undertakes to show that by faith he means 
confidence in God, trust in the Divine Life in which we 
live and have our being. By love he does not call for a 
display of tenderness, but of loyalty to humanity: ‘‘Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you, that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in the heavens; for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust. Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

The religion of Jesus is that of the common folk. It is 
not an appeal to any learned class; and may easily be in- 
terpreted as a reproof for those who spend their religious 
fervor in learned disquisitions. Yet it is the most mag- 
nificent and complete reduction of all that the world has 
ever found out to the level of the comprehension of simple 
folk. One may read over and over again the authenti- 
cated sayings of Jesus, and every time with more amaze- 
ment at the masterly reduction of high truths to the level 
of common minds. If the Gospels, even as mutilated as 
we have them, could be published by themselves, without 
note and comment, and left to do their own work in every 
household on earth, they would in time transform the 
world. The trouble is that they are preached about too 
much. 

When we carefully analyze the gospel of Jesus, we are 
surprised to find how closely it tallies with what we are 
nowadays calling nature study. Christianity is the relig- 
ion of the country. Its illustrations are almost altogether 
out of the gardens and the fields. The God of Jesus was 
the life of nature. ‘There is one word all through these 
teachings which above all needs retranslating. Jesus is 
made constantly to speak of our Father which is ‘‘in 
heaven.’ The word used by Jesus does not refer to some 
distant sphere, but means the whole universe, the all; and 
the Father is that Father who fills all, the Allin All. The 
city and city life are hardly ever referred to by Jesus. 
He walks through the fields with his disciples, opening 
their eyes to see nature; but to him nature is more than 
an array of facts. It is life and love; it is purpose and 
will, working out intelligent and benevolent designs. The 
lilies are called upon to do service for God; and the fruit- 
trees have a higher object than simply to feed and to 
gratify the appetite. 

If we look a little farther, ridding ourselves of predilec- 
tion, we find that Jesus has an exalted opinion of labor. 
It would not be erroneous to call this fundamental Chris- 
tianity the gospel of the worker, Again and again he 
speaks of God as a workman; the One who clothes the 
fields with grass; the One who feeds the birds of the air. 
He has no more clear-cut and emphatic way of describing 
his own nature and God’s than by saying, ‘‘My Father 
worketh hitherto; and I work.’ Very little is said of rest- 
ing, and none at all of idleness. The Sabbath was used 
by Jesus as he judged best, not as the rules of tradition 
gave orders. We can imagine Jesus preaching from the 
text, ‘Six days shalt thou work.” We know very well 
in what light he held the seventh day. It was no more 
sacred than all other days. Worship was no more sacred 
than labor; and he is the true Christian who does all things 
with an eye to honor, truth, and the approval of God. . We 
have gone astray in our exaltation of the rest-day, and 
the secularization of work. He follows Jesus most closely 
who fills the six days of toil with absolute honor and good 
faith. 


Can we get a fresh reading of the gospel of Jesus? Can 
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we be rid of the bias which leads us to see and read from 
the medizval standpoint? What we now above all need 
is to illumine Christianity with the light of modern science. 
This does not mean to rob it of its simplicity, but, on the 
contrary, to give back to it that simplicity which it fairly 
possesses. God is always speaking to us through his chil- 
dren and through his trees, his fields, and his birds. What 
we want now to see is that a magnificent interpreter of 
nature gave us a perfectly natural religion in what we call 
his gospel. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Field Agents. 


Special attention is called to the fact that the directors 
of the Association have appointed two field agents, Rev. 
Charles F. Russell and Rev. Vernon J. Emery. It is our 
hope that this step inaugurates a method of work which 
we shall in future years be able to increase to a large ex- 
tent. The immediate opportunity for these appoint- 
ments has been the vacancy in the field secretaryship for 
New England. This post will not be filled, at least for 
the present. The administrative duties belonging to 
such an office will be assumed by the secretary of the 
Association. The field work formerly falling to the field 
secretary will be transferred to Mr. Russell, who will, for 
the present, work in New England. So far as the New 
England field is concerned, this will mean a financial 
saving to the Association of at least $700, and probably 
a good deal more. The work of the field agent, as now 
outlined in our minds, will be as follows: he is to have 
no administrative duties and no office at headquarters, 
but is to settle down with his family in such town or series 
of towns as may be selected for the purpose by the admin- 
istrative officers. If it is desired to establish a new 
church in a given community, the field agent may be sent 
to that community, and kept there until the situation has 
ripened sufficiently to allow the settlement of a pastor. 
Then the field agent will be transferred to another position 
of the same nature or to the charge of an enfeebled and 
pastorless society which has asked financial aid of the 
Association. Suppose, for an instance, four societies were 
to ask each an appropriation of $300 from the Association. 
If these societies were given in succession three months’ 
free service from the field agent, it would become unnec- 
essary for them to receive the appropriation asked for, 
and during that three months the ability of the field agent 
will have enabled him to reorganize or encourage or other- 
wise strengthen the discouraged group of comrades, so 
that they can carry on their work for the rest of the year 
on the basis of self-support. It is conceivable that such 
a prolonged visit from a field agent and his family would 
serve to lift from our list of assisted churches not a few 
of those that have grown into the habit of thinking that 
they cannot support themselves as a church. By thus 
taking charge of new enterprises and of circuit work, even 
so small a force as two field agents can materially reduce 
the necessity of field work on the part of the administra- 
tive officers of the Association and the field secretaries of 
the various parts of the country, leaving these officers 
more time for carrying on other aspects of their limitless 
opportunities of service. It would be possible for us to 
use to great advantage at the present time six or more 
field agents, and probably, if this were vigorously under- 
taken, the saving in appropriations to churches thereby 
effected would nearly or quite meet the salaries of the 
field agents; but we shall test the matter first by the work 
of the two now appointed. Mr. Emery will be sent to 
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Minnesota, where he will enter upon a work which will 
later be explained in this column. He will begin his ser- 
vice October r, although this will cause grief in the parish 
at Lancaster, N.H. Mr. Russell will begin as soon as he 
can secure his release from the parish in Weston which 
he has so successfully served for twenty-one years. It 
is the general plan to have Mr. Russell work in New Eng- 
land, and Mr. Emery in the West. Each officer under- 
stands that he lives in constant readiness to be transferred 
to any section of the country where there may be a need 
for his special services. When once placed in temporary 
charge of a society, the field agent works under the direc- 
tion of the nearest field secretary. 
CHARLES E,. St. Joun. 


Current Topics 

DESPITE reassuring news the situation in Beyrut, 
Turkey, where three American warships under the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral Cotton are stationed to safeguard 
the lives of American citizens in the event of a second 
outbreak of disorders, is regarded as sufficiently serious 
to warrant the constant attention of the State and Navy 
Departments. Belated despatches to Washington last 
week announced that at the beginning of the week a con- 
flict had occurred between Moslems and Christians in the 
city, and that some of the foreign consuls there had con- 
templated the advisability of asking Admiral Cotton to 
land a force of marines for police duty. In response 
to energetic representations by the consuls the Ottoman 
government superseded the vali under whose jurisdic- 
tion the disturbances had occurred, and Nazim Pasha, 
the governor-general of Syria, was put in his place. The 
administrative changes restored tranquillity in Beyrut, 
but, nevertheless, there is a general agreement that the 
presence of the American squadron in the harbor is alto- 
gether desirable as a safeguard to foreign interests. 


vs 


IN his address at the opening of the State Fair at Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., on Tuesday of last week, President Roosevelt 
took strong grounds against class rule and mob violence. 
“Ours is a government of liberty, by, through, and under 
the law,” said the President. ‘‘Lawlessness and con- 
nivance at law-breaking, whether the law-breaking takes 
the form of a crime of greed and cunning or of a crime 
of violence, are destructive not only of order, but of the 
true liberties which can come only through order. If 
alive to their true interests, rich and poor alike will set 
their faces like flint against the spirit which seeks personal 
advantage by overriding the laws, without regard to 
whether this spirit shows itself in the form of bodily vio- 
lence by one set of men or in the form of vulpine cunning 
by another set of men. . . . Finally, we must keep ever 
in mind that a republic such as ours can exist only in 
virtue of the orderly liberty which comes through the 
equal domination of the law over all men alike, and through 
its administration in such resolute and fearless fashion 
as shall teach all that no man is above it and no man 
below it.” 


a 


In their effort to continue the régime of reform in the 


‘municipal affairs of New York City the conference of 


political groups that is opposed to a revival of Tammany 
misrule last week reached an agreement to recommend 
to their various conventions the renomination of Seth 
Low for mayor of the metropolis. Most of the Fusionist 
leaders are certain that, if Mr. Low is nominated, he will 
be elected, and will thus have an opportunity to continue 
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the work of purification which his administration has 
successfully begun. An elaborate plan for an educational 
campaign has been outlined by the reformers, and is 
already partly in operation. The Fusionists have an 
imposing array of facts and figures, which they feel are 
sufficient to convince the public-spirited voter that, de- 
spite the shortcomings with which it has been charged, 
the city government of New York, under the leadership 
of Mr. Low, has done much to wipe out the disgrace of 
preceding Tammany domination. 


Bd 


INTEREST in arctic exploration has been stimulated 
by the announcement that Commander Robert E. Peary, 
U.S.N., is planning to make another dash for the north 
pole. With the financial backing offered him in his vent- 
ure by the Peary Arctic Club, Peary will start on his trip 
to the frozen zone about July 1 next. ‘The first stage 
in his journey of discovery will be to the Whale Sound 
region, where he will take a band of Eskimos on board 
his new ship, especially built for the purpose and fitted 
with the most powerful engines. It is his intention to 
establish a permanent base of supplies at Cape Sabine, 
from which point he will make his way northward to Grant 
Land, where he hopes to establish winter quarters on 
the northern shore. Along the route he will build caches. 
With the earliest returning light after the darkness of 
the long winter of 1894, he will start due north over the 
polar pack with a small pioneer party, which will pre- 
pare the way for a large main brigade following closely 
upon the tracks of the leaders. 


a 


DESPITE official denials from Constantinople, there is 
every reason to fear that Turkish barbarity has added 
a dark page to the history of Europe’s disgrace. That 
a massacre of vast proportions has been perpetrated by 
the Ottoman forces, both regular and irregular, in the 
district of Monastir, Macedonia, appears to be a well- 
authenticated fact. Figures as furnished by various 
authorities vary; but no credible news agency has at- 
tempted to deny the circumstantial report that the 
entire district has been laid waste by the Ottomans, that 
many thousands, including women and children, have 
been slain, and that the horror bids fair to continue so 
long as the powers fail to take any action to restrain the 
hand of the sultan, who is ostensibly engaged in the work 
of pacifying his rebellious provinces. The military prep- 
arations at Constantinople are on such a large scale as 
to suggest worse things yet to come. 


vw 


THERE are strong indications that Turkey is trying to 
force a war upon Bulgaria, with a view to silencing for- 
ever the only voice of protest which has been raised in 
behalf of the oppressed Christian population of Macedonia. 
Such a war the Bulgarian government is making every 
effort to avoid because the country would be financially 
and numerically unable to carry on a prolonged cam- 
paign against the swarming Asiatic horde which Turkey 
is preparing to let loose upon South-eastern Europe. 
In the mean while the attitude of the powers toward 
Turkey continues to be that of sympathetic toleration, 
no matter how hideous the form of warfare which the 
Turks are pursuing at the gateway of Christendom. Such 
a policy has had the inevitable effect of impressing the 
Turkish masses with a feeling that their methods have 
the complete sanction of civilization. The impression 
is constantly growing that the outcome of the Turkish 
“‘pacification’’ of Macedonia will be a war of extermina- 
tion between Turks and Bulgarians, with the advantages 
overwhelmingly in favor of the former: 
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WHILE the menace of war is growing in the near East, 
London professes to see a promise of peace in the far 
East. It is credibly reported from Pekin, although the 
report lacks official confirmation, that the Russian min- 
ister in Pekin, M. Paul Lessar, has forwarded a note to 
the Chinese foreign office conveying Russia’s promise 
that New Chwang and Moukden shall be evacuated by 
the Russians on October 8, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Russo-Chinese Treaty. It is also reported 
that M. Lessar undertook that China shall be permitted 
to resume administrative functions in the three provinces 
of Manchuria under certain conditions. The news from 
Pekin had a reassuring effect in London and Tokio. In 
both those capitals it is now believed that the Man- 
churian situation will not result in conflict between 
nations. It is to be noted, however, that no official 
utterance upon the Manchurian question has come directly 
from St. Petersburg or from Vice-Admiral Alexieff, the 
newly appointed Russian viceroy of the Far East. 


pea menace ee ead 


Brevities. 


The best way to suppress weeds on the lawn is to 
make the grass and clover grow. 


There are people who can remember the year when in 
New England there was a frost in every month but Au- 
gust. 


They do most for help and blessing who point out the 
good and show how to get at it, rather than they who 
point out the evil and show how to avoid it. 


In New Zealand and Australia progress seems to be 
coming to a standstill, and the birth-rate declines. In 
Australia serious financial calamities are impending. 


Why should we not have in the United States mounted 
police, who could travel swiftly from place to place to 
patrol country roads, and look after suspicious charac- 
ters? 


We still have in full force astronomy and astrology, 
the chemist and the alchemist, psychology and witch- 
craft. Side by side run the legitimate sciences and their 
illegitimate kindred. 


The Jews of New York are spending a million dollars a 
year in charity, most of which, as Israel Zangwill says, is 
expended to meet the wants of immigrant Jews driven 
out of Europe by persecution. 


Our orthodox exchanges have much to say about 
settling ministers. Among others the ministerial flirt, 
who seeks calls which he does not intend to accept, comes 
in for frequent condemnation. 


A commercial man, who looks after the credit depart- 
ment of a large business, tells us that, when a man of 
foul speech and doubtful life gets into business diffi- 
culties, he loses at once his ability to buy and to borrow. 


There is a vastly increased amount of chaff in the world, 
political, social, literary, and religious. But we do well 
to remember that chaff is the husk of grain. Where there 
is a great heap of chaff, there must somewhere be wheat 
or other grain in proportion. 


Let every one who writes anything for public delivery 
remember that an address which, sitting in one’s chair in 
a library, can be read in twenty minutes, will certainly, 
in any audience-room of fair size, require thirty minutes, 
and, in a large room, thirty-five or forty minutes for its 
delivery: 
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Forms of poetry, preaching, and oratory which have 
persisted from the times of Homer, Isaiah, and Demos- 
thenes to the present day, are not likely to go out of 
fashion in the lifetime of this generation or in this century. 
Fashions change, but whatever meets ‘‘a felt want”’ will 
persist, and will control the fashions of the future. 


In times past nations have fallen out more times than 
they have made up with each other. At the present 
time nations seem to come to agreement about as often 
as they quarrel with each other. The next step in prog- 
ress will be for nations to come together for good ends 
more often than they get at odds with each other. Then 
disarmament will begin, and the prospect of universal 
peace will excite enthusiasm. 


sone 


After School. 


When all my lessons have been learned, 
And the last year at school is done, 

I shall put up my books and games: 
“Good-bye, my fellows, every one!” 


The dusty road will not seem long, 
Nor twilight lonely, nor forlorn 
The everlasting whip-poor-wills 
‘That lead me back where I was born. 


And there beside the open door, 
In a large country dim and cool, 
Her waiting smile shall hear at last, 
“Mother, Iam come home from school.” 
—Bliss Carman. 


Where the Jessamine twines. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


One calm Floridian morning, when all the azure of the 
sky was shot with gold, over a white hard shell road we 
wheeled due south. Peace brooded in the deep gaze 
of our driver,—a look that reflected the limpid quietude 
of the eyes of those old Minorcans from whom he was 
descended. Peace lay abroad upon the landscape; not 
a breath of air stirred in the palm plumes; not a hint of 
wafture was noticeable in the grayish-green foliage of 
the live oaks. Yet the atmosphere was far from lifeless. 
We felt the tonic of the distant sea, singing its matins 
to the long sand-sweeps of low-lying Anastasia. 

Broods of grinning pickaninnies gambolled beside the 
way or smiled in ivory approval of our speed, sprawled 
in the doorways of squat cabins. In the centre of a pool, 
into which tricked innumerable rivulets from a vista of 
noxious marsh, a heron drowsed upon one leg, having 
mayhap breakfasted sumptuously. The land, for the 
most part, was gently undulating, monotonous with 
small palmettoes and rank wiry grasses, out. of which 
peered the steely spears of the ‘‘Spanish bayonet.’’ Not 
until we quitted the main thoroughfare and swerved 
to the left toward Matanzas River was our vision touched 
with a tinge of variety. The live oaks now began to gather 
in the distance, and to approach the roadway, which was 
thickly strewn with rushes that deadened our horses’ 
footfalls and lent to the springs of our vehicle an added 
and delightsome ease. 

Presently we whirled into sight of a small plantation,— 
a tiny unpainted cabin in the midst of a spacious field 
of pineapples. Skirting this, we plunged into the un- 
known, mysterious, virgin woodland. Well-nigh every 
branch was now moss-bearded. Near at hand and far 
away, wild plum-trees, each one an isolated snow-storm 
in miniature, dotted the scented forest dusk. To. the 
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right and to the left we wound. Curious fungi made 
bright the dull brown of many tree-trunks. Little paths 
everywhere opened alluringly, never showing to what 
goal they would tempt the unwary foot. Remote and 
fleeting and wooing came the low note of the turtle-dove, 
the only sound save for the dreamy drone of bees. And 
where were the honey-hunters? In the scarfs of plum- 
bloom, darting, hovering, lingering, drowning themselves 
in the bright white sea of blossoms. 

And then, suddenly, we found them elsewhere; for the 
sun had discovered a crevice in the leaf-roof and cast in 
a wave of his morning flood that made luminous a con- 
siderable space. In the midst of this rose a slender bole 
which a vine had used for a ladder. High had the climber 
sealed, flung a tendril out, caught the bough of an adjoin- 
ing tree, swung across, and then upon the airy bridge 
hung a string of fragrant golden bells,—the bells of the 
jessamine! Here again were the bees, an eager horde, 
taking their fill of nectar. 

Now we must needs dismount; for a short distance 
beyond we spied a spot where the jessamine hung within 
reach, and we were soon in possession of great aro- 
matic wreaths of it. To one spray a small chameleon 
insisted upon clinging, apparently courting transporta- . 
tion from his native quietude. 

Pleasant it was to stroll in idleness here, peering into 
many a sinuous, narrow by-way, keeping ever the while 
a careful grip on caution lest the maze close about us to 
our undoing. On all sides the jessamine twined and 
swung. Never had we breathed an atmosphere so per- 
meated with an indescribable, caressing attar; never felt 
ourselves bathed in an ether so soft without being ener- 
vating or cloying. It was the apotheosis of all day-dreams. 
It was Hammerizere and Xanadu and the gardens of the 
great Caliph. realized. Then we began to hear (or was 
it fancy?) the low calling of the wind among the river 
reeds, the insistent whisper of the incoming tide upon 
the reaches of sand. Ona sudden we longed for the open 
spaces of sky and marsh and water. We sprang to our 
seats, and bade our Jehu ‘‘away.” A flick of the whip, 
and the bower of jessamine was left behind. Less dense 
became the encompassing shadows, and soon beneath 
an arch of live oaks we dashed out upon the margin of 
a shallow bay, and thence forward to the undulant sweep 
of river-shore, where far, far to the south, a dim crumbling 
speck upon the horizon, the old Fort Matanzas of the 
Spaniards lay, emblematic of the past, while to the north, 
the splendor of its spires and towers dominant and clear 
against the sky, rose St. Augustine,—a vision of to-day. 


The Fiery Bush of Moses. 


BY GC. . MASE. 


I, a disbeliever in many things, have seen it with my 
own eyes! So striking was the illusion that it required 
two looks to convince me of it. Since then that bush has 
acquired a somewhat mystic importance to me. I have 
seen perhaps twenty specimens, but never one as striking. 

The phenomenon was this. I was walking along the 
‘‘desert,’’ as even the natives call it. I had been walking 
for weeks from February to May from Ashfork, Ariz., by 
slow stages, to Barstow in Southern California. I had 
stopped at Needles, Cal., a charming green spot among 
the tufa rocks of the arid desert. It had been raining 
off and on,—yes, actually raining, half an inch in one 
afternoon, in February; and within two weeks no more 
fragrant, blossoming spot than the horrible sandhills 
of Needles could be found. The vegetation was not 
crowded, but abundant enough to cover with purple, 
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yellow-reddish hazes certain sandy spots, and the breeze 
was actually aromatic. Of course, all this glory lasted 
only a few weeks, asthe flowers blossomed almost before 
the leaves were finished, and were seeded and dried up 
again in six weeks. The plants were in a hurry to finish 
before the dry season set in, and nowhere can there be 
found such rapid vegetation. 

I was walking along the mountains skirting the western 
shores of the Colorado River about five miles north-west 
of Needles when I saw a man on foot travelling toward 
me. I paid little attention otherwise, but, looking up, 
saw that he had set fire to a bush, and stood behind 
it. I looked at that fire, and it was most mysterious: it 
did not flicker. Looking closer and walking nearer, I 
found it was no fire at all, but something new I had not 
noticed before. It was a bush about eight feet high, 
the thin, numerous upper branches of which had all 
withered last fall, and had assumed a bright yellow tint. 
The lower part was blossoming fresh and green, but the 
appearance of these upper three feet of dainty yellow 
twigs was so much like a pale flame that the ‘‘fiery bush 
of Moses’’ was immediately suggested to me. 

Nowhere in the world have I seen anything like it, 
and even in the territory of Needles I found only about 
twenty such bushes of an Artemisia species, which for the 
upper five feet spreads out a pale yellow flame-like ap- 
pearance, while the lower part is dark. With a sweep 
of the hand the withered, brittle, yellow top can be made 
to disappear and the dark, fireless bush show beneath. 
These bushes show the phenomenon only for a short 
spell in the spring, after one of the very rare rains has 
washed off the dun-colored dust and while the lower 
bush is still green. A few weeks later the yellow with- 
ered top is blown off. A few weeks earlier the bottom of 
the bush is buried in sand: only about from February 1 to 
March 20 can they be seen. 

After passing the railroad bridge from Kingman, Ariz., 
to Needles, Cal., on the right side of the track about 
eight miles from the bridge is a sandy flat on which half 
a dozen of these ‘‘fiery bushes’? grow. In summer they 
look like ordinary scraggy desert shrubs. Westward 
of Needles, just before going into the sandhills around 
Java, Cal., to the right about five hundred feet from the 
track are half a dozen very fine ones. None will be seen 
further west or east. North, near Searchlight, Nev., 
on the right bank of the Colorado, are a few. Thus it 
is evident that this is by no means a very common desert 
plant. The Mt. Sinai desert is botanically quite similar 
to Southern California; and the observation of the ‘‘fiery 
bush” appears now to me to be not at all romance, but the 
narration of a true phenomenon in the peculiar exaggera- 
tive Jewish style of literature. The curious combination 
of a man standing in visual line with such a bush made 
the impression of ‘‘the man in the fiery bush’ very 
striking to me. 

Cuicaco, ILn. 


The Moral Dearth of Small Towns? 


BY REV. JOSEPH N. PARDEE. 


Celia Parker Woolley handles a facile pen, and is always 
interesting, and none the less so because the reading of 
her article under the above caption, in the Register of 
August 27, leads me to mark it with a large interrogation 
point. 

However much truth she may have expressed, the ques- 
tion it excites is, Are not her generalizations altogether too 
sweeping? Is she writing of some isolated Western com- 
munities, or does she include the small towns of the East 
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in making up her ‘‘average’’? Are her data drawn from 
a long and intimate acquaintance with motives and condi- 
tions, or gained from hearsay and occasional visits ? 

The. wail over the degeneracy of small towns has be- 
come so general that it has raised the question in my 
mind whether it is justified by general truth at the bottom, 
and from an exceptional experience I believe I have ample 
justification for at least raising some pertinent questions. 

In the space allowed me I can do little more than ques- 
tion, and indulge in personal dogmatism, at the risk which 
usually accompanies such indulgence. 

More than two years of my ministry have been 
spent in active missionary work in small towns within 
three hundred miles of Chicago, preaching in halls, school- 
houses, and decayed churches, and coming into close con- 
tact with hundreds of people in their homes, while the 
last twenty years have brought me into close relations 
with the life of small towns in two New England States, 
and I have failed to find the conditions quite so horrible 
as ‘‘literary fellows’’ would lead me to expect. 

The casual visitor cannot know the real life of any 
people. The ‘‘average’”’ rural community, especially in 
the East, holds itself under a diffident reserve toward 
strangers, and it requires close sympathy and sometimes 
long acquaintance to break through the crust. 

The sense of proportion between the idlers at ‘‘the 
corners’’ and the hundreds of industrious toilers at home 
is not striking at first glance. The proportion between 
small minds that take a ‘‘low view of life,’”’ and find its 
“rule” in ‘‘weak impulse, low curiosity, and a trivial 
personal interest,” and the vastly larger number that 
spend brain power upon more serious concerns, does not 
appear upon the surface any more than it does in upper- 
tendom. 

The shrewd, common-sense way in which the rural 
population adapts means to ends, and makes the most 
of its economic opportunities, and administers its house- 
hold affairs, cannot be written up without a practical 
knowledge of the agricultural alphabet. Much injustice 
is therefore done small communities by the humorous 
penny-a-liners, who gleefully pick out.its idiosyncrasies, 
and the serious philanthropists, who painfully exhibit its 
moral dearth. 

Are ‘‘trivial personalities’ more peculiar to the small 
town than to the drawing-room of the city? I have not 
discovered that human nature undergoes radical changes 
by surrounding itself with telephones and trolley cars, 
libraries and art galleries. The most interesting things 
in this life are the personalities of our fellow-beings. If 
it is not ‘‘good form” to make them stock subjects for 
gossip, it may at least be partially excused in view of 
the real fellow-feeling, the uniform spirit of helpfulness 
and neighborly kindness, that is nowhere found in so 
marked a degree as it is in the ‘‘average’’ rural com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Woolley’s strictures on the country school lead 
me to inquire whether she has been familiar with the work 
of the country teacher during the last dozen years? ven 
twenty-five years ago, in the country schools it was 
my interest to visit in Western States, I did not 
find ‘perfunctory methods” and ‘‘dull routine” in vogue 
to any extent. They were then ahead of our Kastern 
schools in interesting methods. To-day, in Massachu- 
setts, at least, under the superintendency of skilled special- 
ists, with trained teachers, I venture to affirm that there 
is scarcely a rural school that her description will fit. 

Of the libraries in New England it needs but a limited 
knowledge of their working to insist upon important 
qualifications of her ‘‘average.”” Of the West I cannot 
now speak from knowledge. Her criticisms of the 
churches contain much truth. They are not ideal. But 
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compare for one moment the community without a 
church with one in which the most nondescript church 
offers its ministrations, and it becomes apparent that 
Christian ministers are, as a whole, making themselves 
felt as forces of righteousness and general enlightenment; 
and in a large acquaintance, extending over many States, 
I have yet to find the man of purpose who is ‘‘timid and 
unsure,” even though, in obedience to the commands of 
his Master, he may be “‘cautious and apologetic.”’ 

Of one thing I am quite sure, and that is the rapid way 
in which the modern religious movement is dissolving the 
crystallization of ‘‘dogma and lifeless custom,” and gain- 
ing power to ‘‘serve and save’’ even in way-back towns. 

It has been my good fortune the present summer to sit 
with roughly clad and attentive congregations, and listen 
to sermons from backwoods preachers, which for breadth 
of thought, rational ethics, and religious uplift would have 
an influence in larger towns, and to hear testimony to the 
personal influence of these humble apostles. 

All this is, of course, subordinate to the ‘‘mental in- 
activity’? or mental activity that marks the life of the 
average community. Under the grinding economic con- 
ditions of country life, mental activity may be slow, but 
it is not inert. Some minds may be dull, but the average 
is not dull. From a long and intimate acquaintance with 
both country and city people I venture to assert that 
nowhere among the men and women that make up any 
community will you find a wider information upon what 
is going on in the world, a more general intelligence of 
judgment, a shrewder appreciation of truth and justice, 
or a keener wit of perception than you will find in an 
“‘average’’ rural community. It may not be so deep 
as among men of more special training, but for breadth 
and understanding none of your city classes can equal 
it. 

In general, to touch a well-advertised point that Mrs. 
Woolley does not amplify, I do not believe the small towns, 
despite the constant drain of strong young blood to the 
cities, are morally worse than they were a generation ago. 
After many years of going up and down, I think I dis- 
cover a general uplift. The flintlike determination with 
which our small towns have set their faces against in- 
temperance, the marked decline of rowdyism, the quad- 
rupling of taxation for educational purposes, the awaken- 
ing interest in public beauty, are strong indications that 
the vital forces are not becoming extinct. 

On the whole, is not the title to Mrs. Woolley’s article 
a misnomer? Is it not esthetics rather than morals of 
which she is writing? Is it not the outer semblance of 
artistic ideals of ‘‘a refined and improving social inter- 
course’’ whose dearth she notes, rather than a dearth of 
the fundamental motives that we class as moral? In 
this respect country life is unquestionably lacking. Closer 
contact with the city may do something for us if it touches 
and improves the real substratum of the cause. The 
basic reason for this westhetic lack is not moral, not in- 
tellectual, not absence of native wit and taste, so much 
as economic. ‘There’s the rub. No community can shine 
with social lustre where the conditions of living are a 
“‘demnition grind.” 

The conditions, however, have certain compensa- 
tions. They develop sturdy strength that brings out 
qualities of manhood, and make our country byways 
breeding grounds of strong ambition that goes to find its 
exercise in the large places of the world’s activities. 

In all our country towns this process is still going on 
with no diminution of purpose. 

One element that contributes to the success of the young 
men and women bred in these by-places I believe to be 
the fine and sturdy spirit of democracy. It gives assur- 
ance to young blood in facing men in authority, and asking 
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for opportunity. It gives sympathy with those over 
whom they may be placed. 
Finally, the very atmosphere of country life, from the 


‘free roaming of the infant in the fields to the applause 


that greets every successful effort at intellectual advance, 
from the teaching of the country girl to do all things for 
herself to the freedom of social intercourse, the neces- 
sity that is upon her to guard her good name herself, is 
replete with the oxygen of self-reliance. 

The city may furnish opportunity for enlargement of 
scope: it cannot change character. 

Bouton, Mass. 


Freedom. 


BY REV. RUSH R. SHIPPEN. 


Prof. John Stuart Blackie of Edinburgh, an accom- 
plished Greek scholar to whom we are much indebted, 
in a lecture on ‘‘The State’’ is betrayed into a fallacy 
about freedom, which both in social and religious affairs 
misleads many persons. We make square issue against 
his statement, as specious, but entirely fallacious. 

‘‘The progress of civilization,’ he says, ‘‘in its natural 
and healthy career, is the progress of limitation and cur- 
tailment in various ways of that freedom which belonged 
to every member of the community. The tanned savage 
of the backwoods is the freest man in existence; next 
to him the nomad or wandering gypsy, whose house is 
at once his dwelling-place, his manufactory or place of 
business, and his travelling-car. Least free is the civil- 
ized citizen, hemmed in on all sides by police officers, 
soldiers, sentinels, door-keepers and game-keepers, and 
the whole fraternity of dignified but unpopular officials 
of various kinds. : 

Very specious is this, but, as we think, may be seen 
at a glance utterly fallacious. Rather should we say, 
‘The progress of civilization in its natural and healthy 
career’ is an increase of resource and facility of un- 
numbered kinds,—increase of opportunity, motive power, 
inspiration, enlarging human possibilities and achieve- 
ment, thus immensely expanding the area of freedom. 

The savage, by lack of resource, is limited to a small 
circle of forty miles a day radius. Civilization bridges 
the rivers and tunnels the hills, opens highways, schools, 
libraries, and unmeasured privileges that for the savage 
do not exist. The civilized man, by removal of obstruc- 
tion and accession of resource, enlarges his freedom to 
a circle whose radius is a thousand miles a day, crosses 
continent and sea at will, and in a moment sends his 
message round the globe. The savage is hindered by 
a river, which he may cross perhaps by wading. Civil- 
ization bridges it for easy crossing. The civilized man has 
all the freedom of the savage to wade or swim at pleas- 
ure, plus the freedom offered by the bridge; and, if there 
be a toll-gate, it represents chiefly, not obstruction, but 
with a few cents’ toll a freedom of which the savage does 
not dream. 

Rain falling from the skies upon flat open prairie, with 
apparently infinite freedom, nevertheless spreads itself 
into stagnant marsh. Let nature or the hand of man 
kindly cut a friendly channel, with some limitation at 
the sides, but open at the front, and the water becomes 
a musical rill and rippling rivulet full of life, and a mighty 
and majestic river moving in magnificent freedom on to 
the sea. Barbarism is as the open prairie, where with 
apparently unlimited liberty man is practically power- 
less, and stagnates in marsh and miasma. Civilization 
is primarily not obstruction and hindrance, but added 
resource, opportunity, power, with grandly enlarged 
area of freedom. Every gate and door where the police- 
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man sometimes says, ‘‘No!”’ offers also an opening ‘‘Yes!”’ 
with wealth for advantage that for gypsy and savage has 
no existence. 

_ Hence we reverse Prof. Blackie’s fallacy, and maintain 
that neither the tanned savage of the backwoods nor 
the wandering gypsy, but the cultured Christian citi- 
zen, is the freest man on earth. ‘‘The progress of civili- 
zation in its natural and healthy career,’’ with all its 
incidental and apparent limitations, opens new chan- 
nels and activities of energy and enterprise, of opportunity 
and achievement; and the ideal civilization is an im- 
mense increase of the area of human freedom. 

In the realm of religion a shallow and mistaken lib- 
eralism assumes that real freedom is found in the easy 
maxims, ‘‘Think as you please!” or ‘‘Do as you please!”’ 
it may well be noted that the locomotive only by cleav- 
ing rigidly to its appointed steel finds freedom to fly as 
the wind. Leaving this, it plunges into helpless ruin. 
The agnostic lost in fog and wilderness, or the libertine 
floundering in bog and mire, is not free. The visitor 
to a strange city, hampered and hindered by his own ig- 
norance, is emancipated and set free by some intelli- 
gent guide, who speedily leads him to his desired desti- 
nation. So also we believe that the freest soul is one 
that cleaves rigidly to its appointed track of truth and 
right, and he who humbly accepts best leadership finds 
224 rightful way, and most swiftly climbs the celestial 

Se 


BROCKTON, MAss. 


Prof. Paine’s Theology. 


[Last May, at the Bangor Theological Seminary, Rev. 
James $. Williamson of Haverhill, Mass., delivered a 
eulogy of the late Prof. Levi Leonard Paine, D.D. The 
address was long, but remarkably good ; and we have been 
asked by one of our leading theologians to reproduce it 
even at this late day, because of its intrinsic value, and 


_ also because it is an excellent interpretation of the new 


theology. We are not able to find room for it in full, but 
print the heart of it herewith, which in the eulogy bore 
the title printed above. Eprror.] 


There is no wilderness of rhetorical phrases here, but 
the calm, simple, direct statement of fact by a man of 
keen vision and great courage. If I were asked to state 
the positive side of Prof. Paine’s thought on the questions 
of theology, it would be thus :-— 

“1. His idea of Scripture was that its power over the 
lives of men had been blighted by the false claim of in- 
errancy and infallibility, which has been made for it by 


earnest but misguided men. Therefore, the memory of 


God had taken the place of the presence of God. He had 
become an historical person rather than a living presence. 
The moral exercises of a few men in the past were made 
more sacred than the living experience of multitudes in 
the present. The Bible, to Prof. Paine, came out of the 
experiences of the moral nature of man, and was valuable 
only to give steadiness to the moral exercises of the present. 
The soul is the living oracle of God. The Bible is to aid 
the individual to mature his religious experience under 
the light of the religious experience of the best portion of 
the race. 


The Hebrew and the Christian Scriptures are only a 


part of the wide, universal revelation of Himself which 
God has made to every race, in every clime, throughout 
all time. This attitude opens wide the door of a just ap- 
preciation of the ethnic systems which our Scriptures have 
soon to meet at closer range and armed by more deadly 
weapons than ever before. 
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2. Jesus of Nazareth was to Prof. Paine a true member 
of the human family; His character, and what He was, the 
cause of what He did; and therefore His life the most 
precious thing, revealing in the fulness of time an element 
eternal in the nature of God, which waited for capacity 
in man to receive and express it, as reason in God waited 
for its perception by the reason of man. We can interpret 
Christ or God only so far as the elements of our nature 
are the same. Whatever, then, is in His life that tran- 
scends ours must wait for our recognition till we grow to 
exercise that life ourselves, as the life of man, which tran- 
scends the life of the animal, must remain for it an enigma 
till the animal comes up into the life of the man. The 
at-one-ment, the bringing together of God and man in 
the moral consciousness of Jesus, is an eternal process in 
which every son and: daughter of our race may share with 
Him in making more real to men the divine event toward 
which the universe moves. 

3- Man Prof. Paine believed to be a child of God in all 
that is involved in that statement, called into being 
through the gradual unfolding of material evolution, with 
no break in the chain from star-dust to Jesus, the son of 
Mary and Joseph. Each man must find God within the 
bounds of his own conscious life, or God must forever be 
unknown. That man has come up through the animal 
existence ; that something of the ape, the monkey, and the 
tiger, still clings to him, but that every fall has been a fall 
upward; that every false step but reveals more clearly 
what the right step should have been, the experience of 
evil and good a necessity in the development of human 
character. Man’s moral consciousness is the natural 
head-spring of all religion and all religious truth. In 
man’s soul is heaven, is hell, according to the kind of soul 
it is. 

4. Nature to Prof. Paine was the modes of the divine 
being; her laws, the immediate action of God. 

(a) Geology, the abiding monument in time of the per- 
sistent and ordered patience of the Eternal. 

(b) Biology, the psalm of life in varied tones; the golden 
page inside the bounds ,.of matter, which contains the 
precious record of the beginning of the search of the finite 
for the Infinite. 

(c) Astronomy, the enlargement of the borders of the 
universal order; the theatre of the ceaseless and boundless 
activity—and, therefore, revelation—of God; the heavens 
better understood, and therefore declaring more of the 
glory of God to the modern poet than to the Hebrew 
psalmist. 

5. God to Prof. Paine was personal, all-wise, all love. 
A man may be as sure of these elements in God as in him- 
self, as sure of the existence of God as of his own. He 
believed, with Jesus and Paul, that loving purity of life 
went further in the discovery of God than the dry exercise 
of logic. The pure in heart see God’more fully than the 
subtile of intellect. Logic should only define and defend 
the experience of the heart. Love to God and love to 
man, as Jesus said, he believed to be the outmost bounds 
of the moral universe. 

His knowledge of God, though real, was far from com- 
plete. He had more modesty than many smaller men 
who claim to know almost as much about God as God is 
supposed to know about Himself. 

6. Prof. Paine made sharp distinctions between ortho- 
doxy of creed and orthodoxy of life, between life and a 
science of life, between theology and religion, love for 
Christ and truth from opinions about Christ and truth. 
The real heretic, he believed, was the man of uncharita- 
ble and bitter spirit and bad character. 

He claimed that the vital question of religion is not what 
a man believes, how much or how little, but what the 
disposition of the heart or will is toward those objects of 
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faith that lie within the range of his own moral conscious- 
ness. 

Of course, Prof. Paine believed in a philosophy of relig- 
ion and in logical statement of religious experience, but 
did not allow monopoly to take the place of religion any 
more than political economy the place of wealth. Let 
me here quote a few sentences: ‘‘The great error of the 
Church has always been its assumption of authority over 
the souls of men in all matters of faith and dogma.”’ ‘‘The 
natural fruits of dogmatic authority have always been 
and always will be insincerity, hypocrisy, cant, and all 
their evil brood.”” ‘‘A metaphysical system is one of the 
most difficult accomplishments of human thought, and at 
the best it must be incomplete and fragmentary; for a 
true philosophy of man and God must rest on the fullest 
evidence drawn from all these sourcés, and as yet the evi- 
dence is not all in.” ‘‘Orthodoxy is no longer the ques- 
tion of his [Jesus] birth, life, character, teachings, and 
moral power over men of his own generation, but the sub- 
tlest philosophical question that human thought can raise, 
the metaphysical relation of the human Jesus to absolute 
duty, and the answer to this question has become the test 
of evangelical faith.’’ What irony, what sarcasm, what 
unadulterated truth! 

Prof. Paine’s work has gone in a searching way to the 
seat of spiritual weakness in the life of the Church, show- 
ing the weakness of her central dogma (the poison at 
the root of her tree of life), showing the wicked perversion 
of the spirit and teaching of Jesus by exalting dogma above 
life, the mind above the heart, by showing the beauty, 
power and sweetness which may come back to the Church 
as she takes up in practical embodiment the spirit of her 
Master, the spirit of helpful and genuine brotherly love. 

His effort was to bring into the Christian society the 
ring of reality, the spirit of genuineness, sanity, and com- 
mon sense, showing that religion is not in Jesus of Nazareth 
or in the Bible, but in the constitution of man, and that 
its power lies in its simple naturalness as the correct mode 
of life. 

He substituted psychology for inspiration, experience 
for authority. 


Liberal Christianity in the United States.* 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


The founders of the American Commonwealth were 
men who brought to the New World the best wisdom 
of the Old. The free State, the free Church, and the 
free School are the gifts to America of Puritan England 
and of the United States of the Netherlands. Spanish 
soldiers of fortune first landed on our southern shores, 
but left no permanent impression save of ruin and misery. 
The bold adventurers of France first explored the northern 
wilderness, and planted the fleur-de-lis on the rock of 
Quebec; but it is one of the most fortunate circum- 
stances in human history that the colonization of the 
country was delayed until after the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and especially until after the heroic struggle for 
liberty in the Netherlands and the rise of Puritanism 
in England. The planters of New England and New 
Netherlands were men trained in the principles of resist- 
ance alike to arbitrary civil power and to ecclesiastical 
authority. From that origin America derives its inher- 
itance of complete religious toleration,—a principle not 
only embodied in the National Constitution, but estab- 
lished in all the habits and convictions of the people. 
The creation and support of religious institutions in 
America is committed to the intelligence, energy, and 


* An address at the International Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, Amsterdam, Holland, Sept. 2, 1903. 
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good will of the people who voluntarily associate them- 
selves for religious purposes. No government has either 
the will or the power to levy taxes for the support of 
churches, to prescribe systems of doctrine or forms of 
worship, to enforce discipline and uniformity. Every 
method of ecclesiastical organization and all forms of 
religious thought are represented among the hundred 
or more Christian denominations, but no one denomina- 
tion contains more than a tenth of the population. All 
have equal privileges, but no church has any other right 
to exist than that it satisfies some longing of the human 
soul. As a rule, Christian ministers in America are 
judged just as other men are,—by their abilities, character, 
and public usefulness,—and our churches are valued 
for the inspiration and comfort which they afford to their 
adherents and for the service which they render to the 
community. 

The dominant influence in American Christianity is 
Protestant, orthodox and evangelical. The most potent 
force in American life has been wielded by the descendants 
of those brave children of Calvin’s spirit, who vainly strug- 
gled for freedom of worship against English king and 
bishop, were nourished and taught in hospitable Leyden, 
and finally sailed prayerfully across the wintry sea to 
found a commonwealth upon the principle of equal rights. 
When the Mayflower Company landed, all knelt to- 
gether on the strand, and William Brewster prayed for 
God’s blessing on their hazardous adventure. The an- 
swer to that prayer is to be read in the self-reliant con- 
gregations, schools, and colleges, in the self-governing com- 
munities that from the pine-clad Katahdin to the Golden 
Gate of the Pacific Sea gather millions of people into a 
church without a bishop and a state without a king. 

I do not affirm that the Puritan conceived his own 
principles in their amplitude and final application. He 
was a man of the seventeenth century, not of the twen- 
tieth century. He meant to found a theocracy, but that 
brotherhood of equal rights we call democracy was in 
the inexorable though unconscious logic of his creed. 


‘By their fruits,’ we read, not by their roots, ‘‘shall © 


ye know them.” In the chill April days, under the 
matted leaves of the Plymouth woods, you will find masses 
of tough and fibrous roots. The flower that springs 
from them is the sweetest of the year. The root is hard 
and rough, but the blossom is the mayflower. The root 
of Puritanism was a harsh theology, but the flower was 
civil and religious liberty. The blood of New England 
flows to-day in the veins of every State and largely de- 
termines the character of American institutions. As on 
this autumn day the fresh sea wind blowing from the 
New England shore breathes health into many an inland 
valley, so the penetrating influence of the Puritan prin- 
ciple has been felt in every part and crisis of the nation’s 
life. 

I do not need to say that the original Calvinism of the 
Puritan churches has been profoundly modified, not 
only by the influences which are common to all civilized 
lands, but also, by the special political theories and habits 
of the American people and by the social conditions 
of new and rapidly growing communities. No religious 
body in America is precisely like the denomination which 
may bear the same name and acknowledge the same 
confession in Europe. In New England itself Calvinism 
has disappeared. The original churches of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans are almost all Unitarian in faith and fel- 


‘lowship, while the so-called Orthodox churches are 


almost equally liberal in theology and flexible in organ- 
ization. The prevailing Protestantism of the Middle 
and Western States is increasingly broad and catholic. 
Each one of the great Protestant denominations has 
been rent with schism. ‘The Methodists are split into a 
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dozen different bodies, the Baptists into as many more. 
The Cumberland Presbyterians represent a revolt from 
the Calvinism of the old-school Presbyterians; the re- 
formed Episcopalians, a revolt from certain rubrics and 
phrases of the Prayer Book; the Protestant Methodists, 
a revolt from the Episcopate; the Unitarians, a revolt 
from the tritheism and dreadful teaching of human 
depravity which characterized eighteenth-century Con- 
gregationalism. In each and every case the main 
body, instead of reverting to bigotry by the expulsion 
of its more progressive elements, has girded up its loins, 
and followed hard after its own heretics. It is safe to 
say that the Unitarian schism in the Congregational 
churches, inevitable a century ago, would be impossible 
to-day. The Presbyterian Church has just succeeded 
in enacting certain radical amendments to the West- 
minster Confession. The Methodist and Episcopal 
Churches witness a steady decrease in the power of their 
bishops. The preaching in all Protestant pulpits becomes 
less and less doctrinal and more practical. Steadily in 
that conflict which Carlyle called ‘‘the struggle of men 
intent on the real essence of things against men intent 
on the forms and semblances of things” the victory tends 
to the side of those whose trust is in the light of reality. 
With increase of knowledge and the pressure of social 
problems the emphasis of the doctrinal teaching changes 
from the sovereignty of God to the Fatherhood of God, 
from the privileges of the elect to the rights of the 
brotherhood of man. The higher criticism of the Bible 
is taught in all but one of the Protestant theological 
schools of the Northern States. The study of the ethics 
of social questions more and more takes equal rank in 
the education of ministers with the study of theology. 

Conversion in most Protestant communions has come 
’ to mean nothing more than a decision to seek the truth 
and do the good. Regeneration has come to be regarded 
as a process of spiritual education, salvation as ‘‘a growth 
out of selfishness into service.’’ As to future destiny, 
the prevalent teaching of the Protestant Church is either 
a frank Universalism or a non-committal statement 
which looks any way except toward the old stern belief 
in endless punishment. 

While these churches have thus gained immensely 
and still are growing—in breadth of view, m humane 
sympathies, and in self-government, it may be questioned 
if they have also gained in ethical spiritual vitality. It 
. may reasonably be doubted if the present ministers and 
members of the orthodox churches are equal in loyalty 
to truth and in the spirit of self-sacrifice to the men and 
women whose convictions were shaped by a severer 
creed and whose characters were disciplined in a more 
rigorous social and religious climate. The grave peril 
that confronts the orthodox churches to-day is that of 
insincere conformity. It would be easy to point out the 
scholarly deficiencies and the discrepancies between creed 
and practice. It would be easy to show the serious diffi- 
culties in which the professedly orthodox ministers and 
churches find themselves when they try to make new 
wine stay in their old bottles, to harmonize antiquated 
formulas and modern knowledge, to make seventeenth- 
century phrases express twentieth-century ideas; but 
to assail a great religious party just when it is strug- 
gling to adapt itself to higher truths and larger useful- 
ness is too ungenerous a task. Let it suffice that the 
prevailing forces in orthodox Protestantism are generally 
liberal, tending to purify doctrinal sytems, to popularize 
church government, and to elevate righteousness of life 
above dogmatic accuracy of belief. 

Besides the dominant Evangelical Protestantism two 
other important influences work in American religious 
life,—on the one hand the Roman Catholic Church and 
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on the other hand the independent churches or fellow- 
ships which avowedly represent liberal Christianity. The 
Church of Rome has had a wonderful career in the United 
States. When the American government was established, ~ 
the adherents of the Roman see were numbered as the 
least of the sectaries: they now constitute the largest 
single denomination. No stronger testimony to the 
power and discipline of the Roman order can be discov- 
ered than the rapid and thorough way in which, with 
slender resources, parishes and schools have been or-.— 
ganized and equipped. ‘The achievement of the Catholic 
Church in receiving and caring for the great masses of 
emigrants of diverse nationalities and tongues has been an 
exhibition of incomparable administrative ability. The 
unconscious action and reaction between Catholics and 
Protestants in America has been healthy. The Catholics 
have taught the Protestants how to study the infinite 
varieties of human nature, how to have compassion on 
the multitude, and how to call noble music to the aid 
of devotion. They have shown us the folly of taking 
away their playthings from spiritual children and of 
permitting the devil to have all the good tunes. They 
have helped to mitigate the dulness of the Calvinistic 
Sabbath and to glorify social enjoyment and good cheer. 
Above all, they have defended the clinging love that 
refuses to believe in any great gulf set between our souls 
and the beloved dead. They have wisely interpreted 
the deep instinct of the human heart which believes in 
the communion of saints. The medieval elements in 
Catholic creed and worship have been profoundly mod- 
ified by contact with democratic conditions. The Roman 
Church in America differs materially from the Roman 
Church of Italy, Spain, or Belgium. At first almost 
exclusively a foreign church, both in priesthood and 
in laity, it mote and more takes its normal place as a 
permanent element in American life. The priesthood 
is now chiefly recruited from American-born youth who 
receive their training in their native land and who are 
generally as ardently patriotic as the sons of Pilgrims 
themselves. 

The Roman Church. has indeed at times been found in 
opposition to the American school system, and its priests 
have occasionally dabbled injudiciously in politics; but 
it is almost always to be found a stout fighter for tem- 
perance and for economy in public administration. It 
is divided from Protestantism by fundamental intel- 
lectual disagreements, but American Protestants must 
gratefully recognize that for a great mass of their fellow- 
citizens the Catholic Church performs a service which 
no Protestant church is fitted to render. For those 
who have little power to think for themselves a church 
that can teach them how to obey is indispensable. The 
Roman discipline often unfolds a saintliness that may 
well bow our hearts in respect. If it upholds a doctrine 
of the priesthood and the sacraments which obscures the 
light of the Christian gospel, if it grossly carnalizes re- 
ligion, its very bigotry is exercised in a cause in which 
all Christians are enlisted. The earnest Catholic holds 
to his sacramental theories because he believes that 
through the mass the eternal life of God can be made 
the actual possession of men. If we have another way 
to God, let us not fail to recognize that, though by differ- 
ent paths, we are ‘‘urged by one great motive to the same 
great end.”’ 

At the other extreme from Roman Catholicism are the 
free and independent churches that are fearless in their 
devotion to truth, and whose chief interest lies, not in 
doctrines or ceremonies, but in the worship of the heart 
and in the cultivation of the life of integrity, purity, and 
public serviceableness. ‘The liberal forces in American 
Christianity are not confined to any one denomination 
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or group of churches. They appear sporadically, but 
unmistakably, in all the churches, even in the great 
ecclesiastical corporations themselves. The liberal com- 
munion is the fellowship of all those who are intellectually 
hospitable, who do not fear that investigation can dis- 
cover any poverty in God, who assign the seat of author- 
ity in religion neither to infallible church nor infallible 
book, but to the reason and spiritual capacity of man. 
The liberal forces have found their largest scope in the 
churches that are congregational in polity. I should 
not, however, fail to testify that the gospel of the Inner 
Light, to which the Society of Friends has borne brave 
and quiet testimony, has been not the least of the liber- 
alizing tendencies as well as one of the purest moral 
influences in America. The sweetness of domestic life, 
the promotion of peace, and all progressive social reforms 
owe an incalculable debt to the Quaker. I should also 
bear witness to the ethical contribution which Reformed 
Judaism—proportionally, the wealthiest religious com- 
munion in America—has made to the national life. The 
Reformed Jews have set high standards of education 
and family devotion, and they have set in motion the 
wisest and most thorough systems of charity. The 
recent development of the movement most inaccurately 
entitled Christian Science has been, on the whole, bene- 
ficial. It is entangled in a deplorable charlatanism and 
involved in most unscientific practices; but its funda- 
mental philosophy, when cleared from the fog of verbiage, 
is found to be sane and broad, so that its general influ- 
ence is undeniably wholesome. The simplicity of the 
gospel of Christ is, however, best represented by the fel- 
lowships called Unitarian and Universalist, a little com- 
pany of perhaps a quarter of a million people gathered 
into some thousand independent congregations, with 
their chief strength in New England, but well represented 
in all the Northern and Pacific States, and sparsely in 
the Southern States. 

These free churches find their justification for being 
- in no passion for dissent or freak of wilfulness. They 
are the natural product of the good soil of Protestant- 
ism, and represent the Puritan principle in its highest 
development. Their distinctive teaching is the asser- 
tion that the finite spirit may hold communion with 
the infinite Spirit without any mediation. The free 
churches build upon the faith that God is manifest in 
human life. They do not seek to make ends of them- 
selves, but to provide the means of quickening the higher 
feelings and faculties. They seek to guide life in clean 
and honest ways and to consecrate intellectual and ma- 
terial resources to the glory of God by securing them to 
wise human uses. They preserve Christianity from 
being narrowed by priestly or scholastic interpretations. 
They refuse to allow religion to separate itself from other 
human interests. They collect the best wisdom of all 
lands and times, and with it feed the altar fires of the 
living God. I do not say that they have attained their 
ideal, but toward that ideal they tend, mightily assured 
that, ‘‘where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,”— 
not the false liberty which means lawlessness and breeds 
chaos, but the liberty of sonship, of service, and of growth. 

The free churches disarm certain natural prejudices 
against religion by allying it with common sense, with 
the best instincts of the heart, and with the happy service 
of the brotherhood of man. They set forth a religion 
for daily life, and believe in the educational value of 
happiness. ‘They hold to the naturalness of Christianity. 
They take for granted the divine life and longing in the 
hearts of men and women, and seek to quicken it by 
association and common work and worship. Their 
force is as that of a stream flowing from a mountain 
height, which is feeble in origin, which may be here de- 
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. servances. 
though often injudicious labors of its priestly adher-. 


layed and there for a moment diverted, now vexed with 
rapids and then calm in monotony, which takes to itself 
tributary streams and is refreshed by their brightness, 
which turns the busy wheels of human activity, and 
finally finds its expanded power in the great eternal sea. 

More and more these free churches, whatever their name 
or denominational allegiance, are coming into conscious 
sympathy and co-operation. There are diversities of 
gift among them, but the same spirit. There are differ- 
ences of emphasis and operation, but their intellectual 
agreements and spiritual-affinities are increasingly mani- 
fest. They are urged to unity by outward pressure 
as well as by inward attraction. Sacerdotalism and 
materialism are arrogant foes that beset them on either 
hand. Of the prevalence of the commercial and secular 
Such as it is, it makes itself suf- 
ficiently apparent to the most superficial observer of 
American life. Americans sometimes appear to be en- 
grossed in trade and money-making, but it will not do 
to take this aspect of American life too seriously. Ma- 
terialism comes up against the citadels of Christian 
theism with the noise and boast and flaunting array of 
Sennacherib against the cities of Judah, and sometimes 
in these days of our aniazing commercial activity it seems 
as if ‘‘ Prosperity” were deified and the eyes of the people 
were dazzled by the new glory and their hearts won by 
the invader’s promise of riches and empire; but already, 
as to the Assyrian of old, is the word of the prophet 
being fulfilled,—'‘By the way that he came up, by the 
same way shall he return.”” There is no permanent peril 
to the deeper life of the people in the gusts of commer- 
cial passion that sweep periodically across the marts 
of trade. The soil that to-day brings forth the largest 
crop of weeds will perhaps to-morrow bear the richest 
spiritual harvest. 


Sacerdotalism is a more unnatural phenomenon in - 


American life. Its power is small, but its pretensions 
are great. In the Protestant Episcopal Church it is 
constantly growing in influence. It appears to furnish 


a religious home for some devout and submissive souls ” 


who need in their religious life the crutch of stated ob- 
It commends itself by the self-sacrificing 


ents in behalf of the poor of the cities. But its piety 
lacks the quality of robust manliness. It deifies correct- 
ness of speech and attitude, and represses individuality. 
It is fundamentally in opposition to the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free. It interposes semi-magical 
mediators between the Father God and those who ought 
to be his fearless children. It really belongs within the 
fold of the Roman Church, of which it is a mutilated copy. 
It cannot but prove to be a temporary reaction against 
the prevailing liberalizing tendencies that characterize 
American Christianity. 

What are the facts which justify a confidence that the 
free churches represent the type of Christian thought 
and organization that will prevail in America? I leave 
out, for want of time, the influences which are everywhere 
at work,—the time spirit, the spread of democratic in- 
stitutions, the growth of the scientific habit of mind. 


‘Let me speak only of the influences that have peculiar 


potency in the United States. 

1. I mention first the absence of all legal and statutory 
barriers. Under the practice of universal toleration 
there is absolute freedom to grow and expand. The 
social ostracism of dissenters is unknown in America 
save in immature communities. The liberal churches 
have only to overcome the opposition of orthodox preju- 
dice or misunderstanding. If they fail in this new 
century to lead the intellectual and spiritual lite of the 
nation, it will be because of their own inertness and 
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unworthiness, because they have been ‘‘disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.”’ 

2. I mention the fact that the Congregational polity 
of church government is best adapted to the political 
and social life of a republic. The great ecclesiastical 
corporations, whether Catholic or Protestant, are at great 
initial disadvantage. All American institutions require 
constant readjustment to the changing needs and beliefs 
of a mobile people. A dogmatic system that admits 
of no reform is an anachronism in a democracy. It is 
only a free church that breathes naturally in the atmos- 
phere of a free State. The two grew up together, and are 
still interdependent. Further, any church that endeavors 
to transplant to America class distinctions or clerical 
pretensions is an alien in a land where every man carries 
his sovereignty under his own hat. The Roman, Angli- 
ean, and Lutheran communions all suffer from this handi- 
cap; while the independent churches which are governed 
by their own local constituencies, which determine their 
own covenants and choose their own ministers, find 
themselves in accord with their environment and close 
to the national heart. The Church that is self-reliant 
in administration, elastic in doctrinal system, that founds 
its ministry not on any fiction of apostolic succession, 
‘but on sincere and Christian manhood, that describes 
itself as a company of the disciples of Jesus Christ 
united for the worship of God and the service of men, 
—that Church will possess the future if it is faithful to 
its opportunity. 

3. I venture to say that American family life has a 
quality of tender devotion and considerate courtesy 
which is not indeed unknown elsewhere, but which is 
pervasive in America. The relations of husband and 
wife and of parents and children are generally just and 
gentle. The moral standards that guide family life are 
Puritanic in origin, and retain their potency; but the 
Puritan severity has entirely disappeared from the family 
discipline. It has been supplanted by a freedom and 
a demonstrative good will which sometimes seems slack 
to critics of sterner mood. Now the Christian life is 
much more a matter of the heart than of the head. Its 
root and type are in family love. The growth of tender- 
ness and justice in domestic life cannot fail to make 
American Christianity equally just and kind and brotherly. 

4. There are some traits of character that are con- 
spicuously American, and which contribute to the over- 
throw of false ideas about religion and the spread of 
ideas, which are, indeed, as old in theory and utterance 
as the Christian gospel, but which are new in realization. 
They are, moreover, like all the special influences I have 
mentioned, the possession of women as well as men. 
The characteristic American love of humor and power 
of ridicule helps to bring all infallibilities to their doom. 
Many of the old errors are more readily laughed out of 
court than argued out. Dogmatic certainties and eccle- 
siastical arrogance are the easy victims of a pointed joke. 
All inflated claims and pretensions are quickly punctured 
by the needle point of wit. The good spirit of laughter 
is on the liberal side. 

Again, the American is naturally an optimist. His 
temperament and his experience alike persuade him to 
look on the bright side of things. His instincts favor 
belief in a cheerful and humane form of religion. The 
American has not the Scotchman’s love for gloomy the- 
ological speculation, or the German’s scholarly patience 
and industry, or the Frenchman’s vivacious imagina- 
tion. He pays allegiance to a religion that does some- 
thing, and does it quickly and efficiently. Again, he 
is not averse to novelties. He approaches new ideas 
with a cheerful confidence such as no other people exhibit. 
Many highly cultivated people in Europe are tempera- 
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mentally conservative, and the persistence of established 
churches and conventional usages and outgrown dogmas 
is due to the fact that the best people are opposed to 
changes of which it is impossible to foretell the outcome; 
but for us Americans so many new experiences have 
proved to be fortunate experiences that we are not dis- 
posed to regard novelties with distrust. Our continent 
is new, and has proved marvellously rich. Our laws are 
novel, and have promoted human welfare and happiness. 
Our political machinery is an experiment, and it works 
well. Our people have pushed into unexplored terri- 
tories, and made them the abode of happy millions. 
The untried is therefore to us desirable rather than sus- 
picious. A confident expectation of good characterizes 
the American, and qualifies him to receive and adopt 
happier faiths and larger hopes. 

5. The brief but already historic record of the free 
churches commends them to popular approval. Their 
just pride is in the type of character they produce and in 
the men and women they have developed for the public 
service. ‘The temperament which makes a man an inde- 
pendent in his religious thinking is usually the temper- 
ament which makes a man a leader in any occupation 
to which he gives himself. To an unparalleled degree 
the men and women trained in the fellowship of the free 
churches have served the cause of education, of philan- 
thropy and reform, of literature, art, and science. I 
will not weary you with the recitation of the deeds of 
these men and women, I will not read the long lists of 
distinguished names. They are known of all who read 
American history. Suffice it that the fruits of liberal 
Christianity are plentiful and good and that the forms 
of faith and government practised by the free churches 
have proved their capacity to produce America’s chosen 
leaders in almost every walk of life. 

It is not for me in this presence to glorify these churches 
that I love, or that dear land of which they are the flower 
and pledge of spiritual harvest. I do not ask your praise 
for them; but I do ask you for your confidence, your co- 
operation, and your prayers of affectionate good will. 
May I not ask that the brethren who are bound with us 
in the control of the law of liberty, whatever their name 
or nationality or tongue, will pray for a blessing on their 
comrades far across the sea,—on the quiet homes wherein 
the new generation is being trained in simplicity and 
righteousness; on the congregations which after the way 
men call heresy worship the God of their fathers; on 
their unconstrained religious life; on their eager search 
for truth,—that these churches may justify their noblest 
hopes, and prove fit channels for the inspiration of the 
living God, declaring his messages, transmitting his 
healing ministries, entering into his abundant life, and 
rejoicing in his never-failing love ? 


Great is the power of goodness to charm and to com- 
mand. ‘The man inspired by it is the true king of men, 
drawing all hearts after him.—Selected. 


& 


It is well to have a high standard of life, even though 
we may not be able altogether to realize it. Whoever 
tries for the highest results cannot fail to reach a point 
far in advance of that from which he started.—Smiles. 


wa 


See that no day passes in which you do not make your- 
self a somewhat better creature; and, in order to do that, 
find out first what you are now. ‘Try to get strength of 
heart enough to look yourself fairly in the face, in mind 
as well as in body.— John Ruskin. 
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BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 

We are stolid and indifferent oftentimes 
toward those to whom we owe a large debt 
of gratitude for our sweetest and purest 
enjoyments. But death comes as a re- 
minder of our debt to some modest and 
laborious heroes, and benefactors who have 
not only blessed the world collectively, but 
placed each one of us under profound obli- 
gations. 

The recent departure of Frederick Law 
Olmsted has come with a pang of sorrow 
to thousands who never saw his face, and 
who have always thought of him as in the 
prime of life, full of vigor and energy in 
the beautiful and beneficent career he had 
so long pursued. He was an old man; but 
his genius was so virile who would have 
believed he would pass away like other men, 
and leave the world denuded of that rare 
individuality that has stamped itself so 
admirably on the face of our American land- 
scape! Of whom was he not the friend 
and helper in a very real sense? Searcely 
a city or large town in our northern land 
that has not known in some form the touch 
of his versatile genius. 

The park-loving passion has not been 
of long growth in this country, and the 
park-making ability is itself still compara- 
tively young. It began in a tentative and 
feeble way with Downing, and was received 
as a heritage from him by Olmsted, and 
his partner Calvert Vaux, who became its 
true authors, In 1857, when these young 
men received the commission to lay out 
Central Park in New York, there was an 
outcry against it, in some quarters, as foster- 
ing an aristocratic spirit, and involving 
the city in needless expense. 

At that time there was no public pleas- 
ure-ground in the metropolis of more than 
five or six acres in extent. There was no 
public drive except the old Bloomingdale 
road and Harlem lane. ‘The children of 
the city were destitute of a playground; 
and, as for field sports, they scarcely existed. 
But Central Park soon became an object- 
lesson to the whole country under the magic 
touch of Olmsted and Vaux; and, in spite 
of all the designers had to contend with 
from evil political influence and ignorant 
intermeddling, it still remains perhaps the 
most potent example of the work of its gifted 
creators. 

There are few of the older residents of 
the city who do not remember the rough, 
ungainly piece of ground that stretched 
its ugly length between two raw suburbs, 
spotted thickly with Irish shanties, and 
rambled over by browsing goats in search 
of tin cans and city dumpings. It looked 
a forlorn, hopeless piece of land, diversified 
by vigorous outcroppings of the rock with 
which New York is underlaid, and richly 
productive of thistles and dock. But the 
seeing eye was on it, and the creative mind 
set to work on a difficult problem, Under 
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Mr. Olmsted’s clever hand, helped by his 
efficient partner, the transformation took 
place. Beautiful drives threaded velvet 
lawns. Exquisite lakes were fringed by 
thickets of graceful trees. Fine bridges 
spanned little gorges and the sunken roads, 
Arbors draped in wistaria stretched over 
winding rambles. Broad meadows stretched 
away with rural suggestions, and the native 
forest of the northern end was left intact 
to give an intimation of wildness and se- 
clusion. 

For the first time the people of New York, 
especially the children, received a present 
adequate to their needs. We wonder now if 
many of them, even at this day, know to 
whom they are indebted for the gift. 

But Central Park, because of its initial 
interest, has perhaps had more than its 
share of emphasis, as it is only one of the 
benefactions of Mr. Olmsted. Nearly the 
whole of the great system of parks and 
parkways now girdling the city is the crea- 
tion of his genius. Its adaptability, in- 
ventiveness, and rich imaginative quality 
have been displayed to great advantage 
in the magnificent Prospect Park of Brook- 
lyn, which, it is said, Mr. Olmsted consid- 
ered his chef-d’euvre in this kind, and espe- 
cially in the Riverside Drive and Morning- 
side Park of Manhattan. For many years 
after the Battery was invaded and taken 
from them, the people of New York, with 
the finest river and sea front perhaps in 
the world, had no attractive access to these 
beauties and benefits. Commercialism had 
seized upon and appropriated all the fine 
sites. A railroad had invaded the shore 
of the Hudson, and nothing good or beau- 
tiful, it seemed, could ever blossom in that 
abandoned region. But a fine street was 
laid out on the bluff above the railroad and 
the unsightly docks, affording magnificent 
views of the Hudson and the lower Pal- 
isades; and the genius of Olmsted has cre- 
ated here one of the loveliest streets that 
any metropolis can boast. This avenue 
is the glory of New York, not alone for its 
fine residences, of which there are many, 
but because of the ever-changing panorama 
of river and sky and shore, the feast of 
beauty ever spread before the eye, and of 
an infinite variety. Every advantage has 
been taken of the slopes and mounds and 
rocks, the sinuosities and curves of the soil, 
to get the utmost of picturesque effect from 
the series of attractive little parks border- 
ing it, that have been so planted as not to 
hide, but to enhance its beauties. 

The artistic devices by which Morning- 
side has been changed into one of the most 
original and attractive pleasure-grounds 
of which any city can boast has perhaps 
brought even more honor to Mr. Olmsted 
than the fine treatment of the Drive. The 
long, lean ridge of land that had planted 
its stubborn feet westward, and was not to 
be overcome, or persuaded, even by dyna- 
mite, to lower its crest, has been turned 
into a kind of hanging Babylonian garden, 
which with marble terraces and _ statues 
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will in time be one of the unique little parks 
of the world. Its possibilities are infinite, 
and the crown of noble buildings above does 
but enhance its beauty. 

It is impossible to speak at length of the 
fine ocean drives, and parkways of Brook- 
lyn, nor the beauty and joy he has created 
in so many other cities, nor his achieve- 
ments in the magnificent Niagara and Yo- 
semite national preserves and parks. On 
all these he has set the seal of his peculiar 


genius, which made him the friend of nature, ‘ 


as well as of man. Adaptiveness and pres- 
ervation were his distinctive aims. It was 
a mark of his glory that he was without 
fads, and was never the instigator or the 
victim of passing fashions. His ideas of 
beauty had something virile and robust, 
a saving touch of common sense. He saw 
the uses and the practical side of things, 
and made these, in his skilful hands, sub- 
serve to the whole scheme of his design. 
Without reverting to the crude times and 
conditions of our cities and towns before 
1857, We cannot appreciate the value of 
Mr. Olmsted’s work, how he has been the 
schoolmaster of the nation in natural beauty, 
and has raised the standard of city life by 
the inculcation of simple, wholesome tastes, 
the love of fresh air and out-of-doors en- 
joyments. His happy adaptiveness was 
as much at home in laying out private grounds 
as public domains. Probably the most 
beautiful in this country are the work of 
his hands. It may be said that everything 
he touched he adorned. Boston has given 
his name to one of her lovely places of 
recreation. New York owes him a recog- 
nition equally striking and beautiful. He 
has written his name over the landscape 
of his country. He will take his place 
among the great landscape artists of the 
world; for, as the foreign ones created a 
French, Italian, and English style of land- 
scape gardening, he has created an Anieri- 
can style in conformity with the scenery 
and the genius of this country. It is to be 
hoped that his example and teaching may 
help to raise up a school of young men 
capable of carrying on and expanding his 
work in the same spirit of devotion to a 
noble ideal. 


A Memorial Communion Service. 


BY REV. NATHANAEL SEAVER, JR. 


So many of the brethren, as well as of 
the laity, have been perplexed by the com- 
munion question that I venture to offer 
in the Register the best solution of many 
difficulties that I have thus far found. The 
service seems to be passing into disuse in 
our body alone in all Christendom, and 
yet we are not prejudiced against it: we have 
not all found a way to use it profitably and 
sincerely. 

Surely, its perpetuation through so many 


centuries suggests an inward preciousness 
well worth discovering and appropriating. 


When I recall sitting in the solemn still- 
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ness beside a beloved and pious mother 
who pressed a morsel of bread upon my 
infant lips, and when I remember those 
blessed moments in St. Louis when my 
dear father in God, Dr. Eliot, with his col- 
league, Carlton Staples, themselves dis- 
tributed the elements with gently whis- 
pered words, I feel that our Unitarian body 
is too lightly letting fall into neglect an 
agency for sanctification. Shall we let 
all its holiness exhale into silence with the 
saints who loved it? 

Many churches have discarded the rite 
because it seemed unprofitable under pre- 
vailing conditions. I so far agree with them 
that I long ago determined that, while 
I would not discontinue it in an old parish, 
I would not introduce it ina new one. Men 
of pronounced Puritan inheritance cannot, 
like Phillips Brooks, use or approve mis- 
leading language on the plea of ancient 
tradition or vague symbolism. I know of 
no printed form which, however beautiful, 
does not perpetuate objectionable archa- 
isms or superstitions; and I do not attend 
the public communions of our body, how- 
ever much I love the brothers who conduct 
them, because I cannot enter into their 
spirit. I seem to hear the creaking of 
mechanism, and I see it even more. 

The customary ritual is lacking in the 
personal element. It is like a tune played 
on a hand organ or a song from a phono- 
graph. It is only the echo of a living soul. 

That, however, is not the whole story. I 
have vainly tried to persuade the unbap- 
tized to attend such services under my own 
administration, because of the inveterate 
delusion that only church members should 
commune. The first benediction marked 
a division of my flock into sanctified and 
unsanctified, and no Unitarian minister 
could enjoy such a situation. I am happy 
to believe it can easily be avoided. 

The custom of distribution is also objec- 
tionable. In the period of unearthly still- 
ness, when the movements of deacons and 
communicants are so much in evidence, 
only a person of rare self-control can repress 
vagrant and perhaps unchristian fancies. 
I need not suggest them, but I will mention 
the vain protests of a brother struggling 
against an overpowering appetite which 
the holy cup kindled anew. The use of 
unfermented grape juice is an attempt to 
obviate that wrong; but it is not wine, if, 
indeed, we must use that. I am accustomed 
to say that those who protest against the 
theology of blood should not need the red 
color of a beverage to quicken the spiritual 
imagination. If exact imitation of the 
conditions of the Last Supper is necessary, 
we must have reclining couches and bared 
feet, and women must serve. 

Many years ago our beloved Saint Tilden, 
who was troubled by the difficulties I have 
suggested, devised a memorial service with- 
out distribution of the elements, I never 
saw it in printed form, but I have for ten 
years or more used a service like what I 
think it must have been. In my hands 
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it has passed through some modifications, 
and I have now had it printed in a size 
convenient for pasting in the A. U. A. Ser- 
vice Book. I give it substantially below, 
but will furnish copies to brothers who 
apply. 

I will say furthermore that it admits 
of the use of water instead of wine. No 
church which has made that change will 
ever renounce it. One brother brought it 
about, against some opposition, by using 
water alternately with wine. In a year it 
was preferred by all. 

While this memorial service satisfies old- 
fashioned church members, it is surprisingly 
acceptable to those who were prejudiced 
against the ancient form. I observe the 
rite only at or near Easter and Christmas, thus 
avoiding the slavery of routine, and I do 
not notice that any of my people stay at 
home because it is communion Sunday. 


v7 


I. READING FROM SCRIPTURES. 
Il. Hymn (without accompaniment) 
No. 439. 
III. Brreér AppreEss. 


IV. ALTERNATE READINGS (bottom of 
page 110). 

V. (Spoken by pastor) And when even- 
ing was come, Jesus sat down with the 
twelve. And, as they were eating, he took 
bread and blessed it and brake it, and gave 
it to his disciples, saying, Take, eat: this 
is my body which is broken for you. This 
do in remembrance of me. 

VI. BREAKING OF BREAD AND PRAYER. 

VII. (Spoken) After the same manner 
he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave 
it to them, saying, This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood. ‘This do ye, as often 
as ye drink of it, in remembrance of me. 


VIII. Pourtnc or Cup anp THANKS- 
GIVING. 
IX. (Spoken). For as often as ye eat 


this bread and drink this cup, ye do show 
forth the Lord’s death till he come. And 
when they had sung a hymn, they went out 
to the Mount of Olives. 

X. Hymn (without accompaniment) No. 
432. 

XI. BENEDICTION, 

Now unto the God of grace, for the might 
of his spirit and the love of Christ, be glory 
in the Church throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen. 

PirTsFigLp, Mass, 


Communion and Covenant. 


BY REV. J. C. ALLEN 


What did Jesus mean at the Last Supper 
by his words about the bread and the wine? 
We can hardly doubt the common interpre- 
tation is true to this extent, that Jesus felt 
his life was to be given for others, and wanted 
to show that conception through certain 
parts of this meal. Beyond this, however, 
the common interpretation stands on doubt- 
ful ground. For from that day to this men 
have been reading their own meanings into 
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that solemn supper. This process began 
in New Testament times, and some even of 
the accounts of the meal have been colored 
by the interpretations of the narrators. 
Matthew, for example, makes Jesus declare 
that his blood is to be shed ‘“‘for remission 
of sins” (xxvi. 28). He stands alone in 
this report, and it is not likely Jesus said 
these words, seeing they are out of harmony 
with the general principles of his teaching. 
Nor is it likely that Paul is correct in every 
detail of his own account (1 Cor. xi. 22 f.). 

We turn with greater confidence to the 
account in Mark (xiv. 22 f.). ‘And as they 
were eating, he took bread, and, when he 
had blessed it, he brake it, and gave to them, 
and said, Take: this is my body. And he 
took a cup, and when he had given thanks, 
he gave to them; and they all drank of it. 
And he said unto them, This is my blood 
of the covenant, which was shed for many.” 
Here we have, surely, two parables of Jesus. 
No rite, no formal act, is meant. He simply 
draws lessons from ordinary actions of a 
meal, as they occur. According to the cus- 
tom of every pious Jew, he blesses the bread 
before eating it. Then, offering it to the disci- 
ples, he shows his life was given for others, 
just as that bread was destined to be con- 
sumed for their sustenance. Perhaps this 
was the Passover meal, and he felt some re- 
semblance between his lot and that of the 
lamb that had been sacrificed for this little 
company. However, such a_ connection 
could not have been very close or vivid in his 
mind. For, if this was the Passover supper, 
the meat of the sacrificed lamb must have 
been on the table, and would be solemnly 
eaten as the chief part of the meal. But 
is it not significant, on this supposition, that 
Jesus did not compare himself to the lamb 
of the Passover, but chose instead to draw 
his parables from those actions that are 
incidental to this solemn festival, but main 
parts of the common meal? It was not, 
then, Christ the Passover, sacrificed as a 
substitute for guilty men, that was here 
represented, but Jesus the Son of Man, the 
friend to everybody, whose very life con- 
sisted in giving himself for others, and whose 
death was the crowning act of this ministry. 

In fact, when we come to think of it, it 
was not so much sacrifice as service, not so 
much a life given for others as one given 
to others, that was here represented. Was 
it not life for him to do good, to fulfil his 
mission, to sow truth and love—good seed 
of the kingdom—in men’s souls? And was 
he not leaving this work, which was his life, 
with the disciples? Had he not taught them? 
had he not loved them? had he not been giving 
himself to them throughout his ministry? 
And so they were to think of him as their 
own, whom they could incorporate as a part 
of their own life, just as the bread they ate 
became a part of themselves. Thus they 
were to think of him as still with them, and 
in the intimacies of their meals were to hold 
him as an unseen but present participant. 
For Jesus must have wished that thereafter 
at every meal these disciples would recall 
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what he said to them when he offered the 
bread. 

Then comes the other parable. The meal 
draws to a close with the sipping of wine. 
Jesus, before offering the cup, renders custom- 
ary thanks to God, who ‘‘createth the fruit of 
the vine.’ After the cup had gone around 
and they had all drunk from it, he said, 
“This is my blood of the covenant, which 
is shed for many.’’ He evidently alludes here 
to the Mosaic covenant which was ratified 
on Mt. Sinai with sacrificial blood. Moses, 
it is recorded (Ex. xxiv. 3-8), ‘‘took the 
book of the covenant, and read in the au- 
dience of the people. And they said, All 
that the Lord hath spoken will we do, and 
be obedient. And Moses took the blood and 
sprinkled it on the people, and said, Behold 
the blood of the covenant which the Lord 
hath made with you concerning all these 
words.” 

Jesus, then, looks upon his death as the 
solemn sealing of a covenant between his 
disciples and God. The wine represented 
the sacrificial blood that gave religious so- 
lemnity and sacredness to such an act. It 
was his own ‘‘blood of the covenant,’ and 
their drinking of it ought to signify a loyalty 
to God, the truth, the right, and his gospel 
similar to the loyalty he was himself to dis- 
play through his death. 

This thought of the covenant, of faithful- 
ness even unto death, is the more definite and 
prominent lesson. at the supper. In the other 
parable the meaning is somewhat indefinite 
and uncertain. But not so here. Jesus 
refers to a well-known incident in the tradi- 
tional history of his race; and the lesson that 
he draws from it is obvious. Yet for the 
Christian Church that lesson has, until recent 
times, been lost or obscured through the 
corruption of the text. Some manuscripts 
made the error of inserting the word ‘‘new” 
before ‘‘covenant,”’ thus making it seem 
as if Jesus referred to a new religious dispen- 
sation to be inaugurated by his death. The 
Revised Version of our English Bible has 
followed the better text, and helped us to 
read the words in their true sense. It was 
not any new religious system that Jesus 
here set forth. It was only the lesson of 
loyalty. Amd this is the great lesson of the 
meal. For this was the last parable of 
Jesus, his last word at the supper. And 
was it not wonderful that this word, spoken 
under the very shadow of the cross and full 
of its stern meaning, should be preceded 
by a thanksgiving? It took an heroic soul 
to give thanks at that time, giving the 
proof to what Emerson has said,— 

“Though love repine, and reason chafe, 

I heard a voice without reply,— 


‘’Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.’”’ 


Though Jesus apparently had no thought 
of such an outcome, it was quite natural 
that these two parables should later on be 
dramatized by the disciples into a sacra- 
ment. The Christian Church has this rite 
of communion, that dates from apostolic 
time. Ought it to be still observed? and, if 
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so, in what manner, and with what signifi- 
cance? Surely, it is best to observe it, if 
that is practicable, in the spirit of the Last 
Supper. First of all, it should of course be 
taken as a memorial of Jesus. But as a 
memorial it should be simple and appropri- 
ate. Therefore, it ought to be observed 
so as at least to suggest a meal. And with 
the meal comes fellowship,—the intimacy 
that we get with one another at this 
above all other times,—‘‘the fellowship of 
the saints,’ of all good souls, of Jesus, even 
of God himself. Then comes the lesson of 
the bread, as it has been already outlined,— 
the lesson of a service that involves sacrifice 
rather than a sacrifice in the place of service. 
Then last is the lesson of the wine,—the 
blood-covenant of faithfulness unto death. 
This thought tells the chief significance of 
the death of Jesus. He simply remained 
true to his convictions, and died for them. 
Ought not we liberals to see in this a hint 
how the communion service may become an 
especial inspiration for us? What is it 
we stand for more than for simple loyalty 
to truth? And what can this service of 
communion typify more fitly than this very 
thing? Let it remind us that Jesus is our 
great example of this very quality that we 
seek to possess. Let us try to be as faithful 
as he was to conviction. Instead, then, of 
banishing this rite from our churches, or 
permitting it to pass away through neglect, 
it would be a better course to revivify it, 
stripping away the dead wood of false tra- 
ditions, and observing the festival in the 
restored sense of those simple and noble 
lessons which it was first designed to convey. 
Yarmouth, ME. 


Literature. 


The Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century.* 


The Christian Register is not responsible 
for a regrettable delay in the preparation 
of a comment upon Prof. J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter’s important work on The Bible in the 
Nineteenth Century. ‘The delay on the part 
of the reviewer conveys the assurance of a 
matured appreciation of the value of the 
book and of an admiration tested and con- 
firmed. The volume is an elaboration of 
lectures given in various churches of Great 
Britain with the aim of popularizing the 
results of the great critical movement’ of 
Biblical study. Such popular presenta- 
tions are a vital necessity for a Christian 
society. Theology moves rapidly along 
the path opened by such scientific histori- 
cal inquiry, and there is always danger of 
a divergence between theology directed 
by learned processes and the popular relig- 
ion. Popular faith either remains intel- 
lectually deficient, prejudiced against a 
science which it does not comprehend, un- 
fructified by the fresh inspirations of the 


*Tue Bisve iw THE NineteentH Century. Eight 
Lectures by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A, London and New 
York: Longmans, Co. pp. 512. 
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new study, or else, discarding the Scriptures 
as an authority, loses continuity with the 
great stream of religious inheritance. In 
Germany the criticism of the Bible has been 
too long withheld from the people at large, 
with the result-of an unfortunate social 
cleavage. It is of the utmost importance 
that such books as Prof. Carpenter’s should 
be widely read and used for the pulpit and 
the Sunday-school. 

Popular is not, in this case, superficial. 
There are few men in any land who can 
compete with Prof. Carpenter in giving such 
a conspectus of both Old and New Testa- 
ment criticism, and possibly there is none 
who could environ the literary criticism 
with such ample learning in Comparative 
Religion and make the treatment so rich 
and luminous with comparative points of 
view. Nor does the popular intention of 
the book keep it from being a substantial 
contribution to scholarship. The broad 
scope of this survey furnishes a construction 
of many details which have not always been 
properly correlated. In particular, the set- 
ting which is here given to the revision of 
the English version shows the scholar’s 
faculty in finding the organic relations of 
things, and a younger generation is here 
adequately informed of matters which are 
often vaguely known by allusion. Of such 
value is the account given of the Colenso 
case, of Strauss’s theory, and of Seeley’s 
Ecce Homo. 

Another interest of the book is that it is 
the story of the critical movement in England. 
Many sketches of the movement reflect 
German sources by confining attention to 
the progress of German discussion. Prof. 
Carpenter has his centre in England. He 
notes the English beginnings that are often 
forgotten, and details the English reception 
of theories elaborated abroad. This method 
makes the book a notable contribution to 
the history of English opinion. 

Prof. Carpenter does not present the mere 
results of scientific determination. Many 
of his pages interpret the religious signifi- 
cance of the historic process, and are full 
of stimulating suggestion for faith and re- 
flection alike. One may wish that these 
pages had been expanded, and that they 
might ring with a bolder challenge to such 
as, admitting the Bible to be an exalted 
human production, settle down to a natural- 
istic estimate of the life that produced these 
documents. The real problems lie behind 
the documents. The book excites a longing 
for still another popularization,—for an 
equally rapid and equally profound historic 
construction of the religious content of the 
Bible. Such a work would still more closely 
unite the work of the theologian and the 
instincts of popular religion. May it be 
the work of a scholarship as ample and a 
spirit as noble as that of Prof. Carpenter! 


THE SCHEMERS. By Edward F. Harkins. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50—The 
writer of this tale of modern life ‘has appar- 
ently taken a hint from the success of cer- 
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tain novels which appeal frankly to a class 
of readers, said to be large, not familiar 
with general literature or commonly accepted 
literary standards. He has attempted to 
depict the life of shop-girls in a large and 
fashionable Boston store; but he misap- 
prehends, as it seems to us, their general 
outlook on the world, overestimating their 
vanity and underrating their intelligence. 
It may be that shop-girls and Harvard 
students talk to each other, as they are 
said to do here; but they must bore each 
other dreadfully if they do. Yet the book 
may be truer to life on just that account, 
fer there is not much conversation that 
would bear exact reporting. 


THE PROMOTION OF THE ADMIRAL. By 
Morley Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co, $1.50.—The volume is made up of 
short stories, dealing with abnormal ex- 
periences and adventures at sea. The 
title story relates to the adventures of an 
admiral of the British navy, ‘‘shanghied’’ 
in San Francisco in revenge for a beating 
he had given ‘Shanghai Smith” in Australia 
fifteen years before. The admiral accepts 
the situation, lands on his feet, goes to 
work, shows his ability, and three months 
later sails into New York, commander of 
the ship. He returns to San Francisco, 
resumes command, hunts out his enemy, and, 
by connivance of the police, ‘“‘shanghies 
him,’ and sends him off to sea in a vessel 
commanded. by a personal enemy. ‘This 
yarn is a fair sample of the whole warp 
and woof of this collection of sea tales. 


THE Keswick MovEMENT. By Arthur T. 
Pierson, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
50 cents net.—The Keswick convention is an 
annual meeting, held since 1875, which has 
increased from small beginnings until thou- 
sands are now in attendance, with perhaps 
forty or fifty speakers. It is a revival meet- 
ing on a large scale, in which everything 
is subordinated to the giving of personal 
testimony concerning the power of the spir- 
itual life. The most renowned theologi- 
eal professor, eloquent preacher, or success- 
ful evangelist, would not be asked to speak, 
apart from some personal knowledge of the 
“grace that saves.’ The intention is to 
unite evangelical sects in this movement 
on the basis of their main principles. 


Miscellaneous. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. of New York pub- 
lish a series of geographical readers called 
“The World and its People,” in which the 
eleventh volume is devoted to an historical 
and present-day study of the Philippine 
Islands, published under the title The Story 
of the Philippines. In writing this book, 
Miss: Aideline Knapp has visited our new 
possessions, lived among the people, made 
herself aequainted with schools and homes, 
made the tour of the islands, and studied 
conditions with interest and sympathy. 
After the story of the discovery of the islands, 
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the Spanish settlements, internal difficulties, 
and the American occupation, chapters pre- 
sent the characteristics of different tribes 
of Filipinos, the state of agriculture, educa- 
tion, and other phases of the present civili- 
zation. The illustrations are numerous, 
and many of them have been taken from 
photographs. ‘The designs for chapter head- 
ings are copied from a series of beautifully 
carved wooden panels, decorations of the 
old palace at Manila. 


The Magazines. 


The first number of the first volume of 
Today, a small magazine published monthly 
by Jeanne Gillespie Pennington, at Welling- 
ton, Mass., has appeared. It is intended 
to present morsels of wisdom bearing di- 
rectly on the busiest hours of busy lives. 


It gives representative thoughts from the | gm 


best thinkers that may help in strengthen- 
ing and developing physical, mental, and 
spiritual health. The subscription price 
is one dollar yearly. Single copies, ten cents, 


Literary Notes. 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix has finished her 
new novel, and the Macmillan Company 
publish it under the title of Blount of Breck- 
enhow. It is said to be a spirited and vig- 
orous story of England in the years 1642-45, 
rendered specially worth while by its dra- 
matic force and its philosophy of life; but it 
is not an historical novel, nor an adventure 
story, nor a romance. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Zut and Other Parisians, By Guy Wetmore Carry]. 


$1.50. 

SET to the Study of Dante. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. 
1.50 net, 

Good Bye, Proud World. By Ellen Olney Kirk. $1.50. 
Masterpieces of Latin Literature. Edited by Gordon 

Jennings Laing. 

Hrom E. H. Bacon & Co., Boston. 
Rational Home Gymnastics. By Hartvig Nissen. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Dooryard Stories. By Clara Dillingham Pierson. $1.20 

net. 


_ , From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Mazzini: The Prophet of the Religion of Humanity. By 
Louis J. Rosenberg. s50 cents. 


From The California Promotion Committee, 
: 4 . San Francisco. 
California Addresses by President Roosevelt. 25 cents. 


“ trom Philip Green, London. 
The Forgiveness of Sins and the Law of Reconciliation. 
By W. J. Jupp. 6d. net. 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD. 


Evolution as Related to Religion. 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


Author of “Tue Brste: Irs OriGin AND GrowTu,”’ etc. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St. pp. 162. Price, 80 cents 
net; postage, 9 cents. 


A study of the larger and more worthy conception of 
religion that is coming to the world as the result of Evo- 
lution, Chapters on “The Evolution of the World”; 
“The Evolution of Man”; ‘The Evolution of Relig- 
ion”; ‘* Pain and Evil in the Light of Evolution”; ‘ Im- 
mortality in the Light of Evolution”; ‘‘ The Bible, Jesus, 
and Christianity in the Light of Evolution.” 


4 Ne he written, admirable, and helpful.”— /ugufrer, 
ondon, 
“A work of profound scholarship; an important addi- 
tion to religious literature.”— reat At Boston. 
a 3 A seats and inspiring book.’’— Saturday Night, 
‘oronto. 
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OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CoNTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
...+ His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens t 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of pcos literature.’’—Cuas, G. Amxs, in 
‘ew World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 

ve 8 apes and a it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly l- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints... .. Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Uni: 
thought,” — The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc; 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and: 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


27% Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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The Dome. 


Suppose. 


Suppose no jolly chaps had known 
What books the boys like best,— 

No Kingsley, Scott, or Stevenson, 
No Cooper and the rest ; 


Suppose the world had never learned 
Of Crusoe and his isle ; 

Suppose the clever Robinsons 
Had not been wrecked in style ; 


Suppose King Arthur and his knights, 
Don Quixote and the Cid, 

Had been without a chronicler 
To tell what feats they did; 


Suppose corsair or buccaneer 
Were a forgotten word ; 

Suppose of Indians or scouts 
No boys had ever heard ; 


Suppose the world was still so young 
Men had not thought of books ; 
Suppose there were no libraries, 
No cosey reading nooks ; 


Suppose I had not gone to school 
When | was very small ; 

Suppose I knew no alphabet, 
And could not read at all; 


Suppose — it is too horrible 
To think it might be true! 

On rainy days and winter nights 
What could a fellow do? 


—A bbie Farwell Brown, in the Churchman. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Bee and the Humming-bird. 


BY MARGARET BARBER, 


It was a hot September afternoon, so hot 
that it seemed as if it were trying to make 
you believe it was July, and vacation in its 
heyday instead of school just ahead. 

But Teddy couldn’t be deceived. He 
had been counting the days that were left, 
and they only covered the fingers of one hand 
and the little finger of the other. He se- 
lected the little finger because the last day 
was Sunday, and one could play only a little 
finger’s worth on Sunday. 

It seemed so foolish to have vacation the 
small patt of the year and school the big 
part. It was a stupid arrangement Teddy 
was sure. If he were big and could be 
president of the school board and principal 
of schools and mayor of the city and things, 
he would fix it so little girls and boys could 
stay among the mountains, and wade in 
the mountain streams, and catch tadpoles, 
and ride on hay-loads, and look up at the 
beautiful purple peaks at sunset at least six 
months in the year, and most probably nine; 
and, if he could make people see how sen- 
sible it would be to have it twelve, it would 
be very satisfying, and life would be what 
it might be. 

Teddy didn’t realize he was a Hedonist, 
and how bad it is to be one, until the hum- 
ming-bird and the bee came by. The moun- 
tains were so big that they made the hum- 
ming-bird and the bee look even smaller 
than they usually do. But, after all, it 
isn’t the size of a thing that counts; for they 
taught Teddy something which he hadn’t 


learned from the stately pines and tama- 
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racks, though they might have taught him, 
too, 
He had been flying a great white kite with 


a long blue tail, and trying to make it go as 


high as the top of Mt. Moosilauke, and it 
wouldn’t; and one got very hot and discour- 


aged trying to reach the heights even by 


proxy and not succeeding. And there was 
a large dark cloud that passed over the sun 
and made things look fearsome in their 
awful bigness; and then, when one thought 
of only five days and a Sunday in which to 
make kites fly high, and have clouds disap- 
pear, and make everything bright once more, 
it seemed too much. Things surely were 
run on a very wrong plan. And just at 
that juncture came the bee and the hum- 
ming-bird. Teddy had curled himself up 
in the hammock, and was watching the black 
cloud as it turned into all kinds of won- 
derful shapes, when he heard a buzz-z-z 
close by his ear, and, looking round, he saw 
a pompous, plump, and yellow-vested bee 
alighting on a bowl of nasturtiums on the 
table near by. He had the air of a pleas- 
ure-seeker as he balanced himself on an 
orange petal, and drank the sweetness of 
the flower. And, as he was drinking deep, 
his portly figure swelling with satisfaction, 
a soft whir-r-r cut the air, and a slender, 
fairy-shaped thing poised for an instant 
on the flower next him, and, as if finding it 
unworthy, skimmed through the air till it 
lighted on a slim stock of sweet-peas growing 
in the old-fashioned garden. ‘There it rested 
long, as if the flower were too perfect to leave. 
The bee, meanwhile, had buzzed showily 
away in search of something new. 

‘“Which do you like best, Ted, the bee or 
the humming-bird?” asked Aunt Nan. 

“The humming-bird, of course,” answered 
Teddy, ‘‘but I wonder why?” 

“Let’s think,’ said Aunt Nan, ‘what 
each of them did. The bee came bustling 
up, and lighted on the first thing that pleased 
him. The nasturtiums are bright and 
jolly-looking; but they’re not growing, and 
they’ll fade soon, for they haven’t any roots. 
They’ve nothing to get strength and beauty 
from now they’re picked. But they suited 
the bee. 

“The humming-bird saw how pretty they 
were; but, when he found they weren’t 
growing, he flew off to the sweet-pea. He 
believes in getting sweetness from the live 
source, for that’s the only kind that satisfies 
for long. 

“And do you know I’ve heard of boys,” 
and Aunt Nan looked off into the distance, 
as she spoke, at the curving lines of Moosi- 
lauke, ‘‘who want just pleasure all the time. 
But pleasure all alone is a rootless sort of 
flower. It gets wilted after a while, and 
tastes bitter instead of sweet. I hope you 
don’t know any boys like that, Teddy.” 

Teddy looked thoughtfully at the hum- 
ming-bird still poising on the sweet-pea. 

“TI ’most believe I’ve forgotten the boys 
of that kind I used to know,” he said. ‘‘They 
were very young boys, I persume. They 
pwobably thought they knew a gwate deal 
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more’n they did. They pwobably were 
mistaken. I think they’d pwefer to be 
like humming-birds if they were only 
*splained. I persume they might get tired 
of playing all the time if they had to. I 
think when I get home I shall talk to the 
president of the school board, and tell him, 
if any such boy comes to him to have vaca- 
tion all the year round, that he shall ’splain 
it out to him, and show him how much nicer 
and more rooty it is to have to go to school.” 


The Homesickness of Tokyo. 


It was only an ordinary mud turtle. Fred 
discovered it making its way along the bed 
of the brooklet that crossed the corner of 
Uncle Jerry Fisher’ss meadow. As Fred 
was a city boy, a turtle was quite a novelty: 
he found it so interesting that he began to 
wonder whether Elsie would care to have it. 

Elsie was ill, and Fred longed to ‘do 
something for her,” as he expressed it. 
Gifts of fruit and bonbons were out of the 
question, for old Dr. Brown would not allow 
her to taste either. And, as her eyes were 
in a weak condition, she was debarred from 
reading books and looking at pictures. A 
mud turtle was a strange offering, but Fred 
reflected that Elsie dearly loved animals, 
and numbered among her pets chickens, 
rabbits, a puppy, two kittens, a lamb, and 
a parrot. Once she had tried to tame a 
grasshopper. Fred thought a turtle not 
sO very much worse than a grasshopper. 
So he put it in his pocket, and hurried 
“cross lots” to the Graysons’ cottage. 

Elsie received his gift with unmistakable 
pleasure. She praised the prettily marked 
shell and laughed at the queer little tail. 
“He looks like something Japanese,’’ she 
said thoughtfully, as she turned the turtle 
upon his back. “I think I shall give him 
a Japanese name.” 

After considerable discussion she decided 
to name him Tokyo. ‘Because,’ she ex- 
plained to her mother, ‘‘we can call him 
Toky or Toke if Tokyo sounds too long.” 


My name on a 
lamp-chimney says, 
<¢Pay double for 
me; I give double 
light and don't 
break.”? 

~MacseTH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


Index; sent free, us 
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Mrs. Grayson remembered that there was 


under the attic eaves an old aquarium. Fred 


pulled this treasure from its hiding-place, 
and, after a great deal of washing and pol- 
ishing, triumphantly brought it downstairs 
and placed it in the bay window of the 
library. “Toky’s house,’ he said, “was 
now ready to be furnished.” 

For a carpet the children sprinkled on 
the floor of the aquarium a thick layer of 
fine white sand. For furniture, shells and 
bright-colored stones were scattered over 
the sand. The decorations consisted of 
aquatic plants, branches of white coral, and 
a small umbrella palm which was planted 
in a large shell. Fred filled the aquarium 
with water from Uncle Jerry’s brook, and 
then Toky was installed in his new abode. 

Tokyo proved a never-failing source of 
delight to the little girl He always knew 
when feeding-time arrived, and would ac- 
cept tidbits from her fingers without a sign 
of fear. She studied his habits with sur- 
prise and amusement. He would eat almost 
anything offered him with apparent relish. 
“Like Timmy Murphy’s goat,’ Fred said. 
His favorite resting-place was in the top- 
most branches of the umbrella palm, where 
he would perch like a queer four-legged 
bird hour after hour. But what most 
astonished Elsie was the rapidity with which 
he moved about. Placed upon the library 
floor, he would traverse the room at a pace 
that caused Fred to enthusiastically dub 
him a “regular sprinter.’”’ Elsie mentally 
decided that the man who wrote the fable 
of the tortoise and the hare had little knowl- 
edge of turtles. “‘For Toky never goes 
real slowly,” she explained to her mother. 

Alt through the summer ‘Tokyo lived a 
life of peace and happiness, and waxed fat 
upon bits of clam and other delicacies. But 
with the advent of early autumn the Gray- 
sons were ready to return to their winter 
home. Uncle Jerry Fisher was to care for 
the chickens and rabbits and pussies and the 
lamb during the cold season, and the parrot 
and the puppy would accompany the fam- 
ily to the city. But Mrs. Grayson declared 
that Toky must be returned to his old quar- 
ters in the meadow brook. 

Suddenly Tokyo lost his appetite. Elsie’s 
father said that the turtle realized that 
winter was coming and was ready to bury 
himself in the mud for the long nap from 
which only the warmth of spring would 
awaken him. Secretly, Elsie believed that 
her pet was pining at the thought of leav- 
ing the aquarium. 

It was with a heavy heart that the little 
girl bade farewell to her treasure. She 
was so overcome with grief that she could 
not carry the turtle to the brook herself, 
and Fred undertook the task. One meagre 
hhope consoled him,—the hope that in the 
spring he might be able to recover Toky. 
He felt certain that he should recognize the 
turtle among a hundred of his kindred. 

Two days later Elsie sat disconsolately 
in the library. The room looked very for- 
lorn with the furniture shrouded in linen 


ras 
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covers. The little girl sighed as her eyes 
rested on the spot where the aquarium had 
once stood. Suddenly a peculiar noise 
attracted her attention. Something seemed 
to be softly bumping against the door that 
led out upon the veranda. Elsie opened 
the door, and, as she did so, uttered a cry 
that penetrated to the room above, where 
her mother was busily engaged in packing. 

“OQ mother, mother, look!’ she cried 
joyfully, as Mrs. Grayson came hurrying 
downstairs. “It is Toky. He has come 
back. He was so homesick he couldn’t 
stay in the brook!” and, catching up the 
turtle, which was making its way with alac- 
rity over the threshold, she covered its wet 
shell with rapturous Kisses. Toky poked 
out his head and turned his beady glance 
upon his young mistress with an expression 
that to Elsie said very plainly, ‘Nobody 
shall part us again.” 

And nobody did. Elsie’s father declared 
that a turtle sufficiently intelligent to travel 
half a mile in search of his friends commanded 
his respect. And Elsie’s mother said that 
Toky must go to Boston with Snips, the 
puppy, and Polly Pepper, the parrot. So 
the aquarium and the sand and shells and 
stones were carefully boxed, and Tokyo 
journeyed to his new home in a tin kettle 
of brook water, lunching luxuriously by 
the way on delicious shreds of raw clam. 

In the sunny window of the library of 
the Graysons’ city residence the aquarium 
now stands. For fear that Toky may be a 
trifle lonely at times, Mrs. Grayson has sup- 
plied him with some pretty goldfish, two 
or three tadpoles, and a couple of frogs 
for companions. He seems thoroughly con- 
tented with city life, and may be seen, any 
day, perched among the palm branches, 
apparently dozing, but really, Elsie says, 
thinking how much nicer an aquarium is 
than Uncle Jerry Fisher’s muddy little brook 
Virgima Baker, in the Churchman. 


The Cat’s Cradle. 


An indolent pussy got into the habit of 
rocking in the baby’s cradle, enjoying the 
motion. As the baby grew older, it was a 
regular thing for her to rock the cat to sleep, 
and sometimes, when two naps a day were 
desired, and the small girl grew tired, pussy 
would climb up and contentedly rock him- 
self, balancing with his forepaws on the side 
rail, and purring ecstatically. 


The Capture of a Monkey. 


Ring-tail monkeys, one of the most valu- 
able and expensive of the smaller animals, 
says a writer on the traffic in wild beasts, in 
Leslie’s Monthly for July, are caught in an 
interesting way. A cocoanut is split in two, 
and a banana with a piece of wood running 
through it placed lengthwise through the nut, 
the two halves of which are drawn together 
by wires. Thena holeis cut just large enough 
for the monkey’s paw to enter. The monkey 
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spies the tempting nut from his tree. He 
hops down, looks it over, sees the hole, and 
smells the banana inside. He is fond of 
bananas. Putting his paw in, he grasps 
it, but the wood prevents it from coming out. 
Then the catchers appear, and the monkey 
runs fora tree. But he cannot climb because 
of the cocoanut on his paw, and he will not 
let go of that, so he is captured pawing wildly 
at the tree trunk. 


Cats of Manners, 


All our cats endure the discomforts of, the 
enforced travels of the household in, very 
philosophic fashion. We have three, and 
they are now scarcely considered as other 
than members of the family. They dine as 
politely as we do ourselves,—the white Per- 
sian beauty with great blue eyes, the big 
maltese, and coal-black Ike. Their little 
polished table and leather-upholstered chairs 
stand in the bay window of the dining-room, 
and each mealtime they take their places 
and wait patiently for the maid after she has 
served our table, eating with the utmost neat- 
ness and daintiness such delicacies as are put 
upon their plates. They will not touch their 
food, no matter how hungry they are, unless 
it is cut into small bits; and there was a time 
when the Angora would even then walk away 
from his plate in disdain unless I seated my- 
self near him and appeared to take an interest 
in his meal—New York Tribune. 


A True Story. 


Dora trotted into the kitchen, where her 
mother was busy getting dinner, and said 
complainingly, ‘“‘Mamma, please come out 
in the yard and make that thing stop looking 
at me.” 

“What does it look like, dear?” 

“Tt doesn’t look like anyfing. 

a face and a tail.” 

Dora’s mother hastened out to investigate, 
and there she found a large, striped snake 
lying in the sun. Who could have given as 
better description of a snake ?—indian W1t- 
ness, 


It has just 


“O mamma!’ ‘Well, Bess?’ ‘‘A little 
girl in our room at school came from Rou- 
mania! Just think of being born away 
up in that little purple spot on the map!”— 
Y outh’s Companion. 


HAND © 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
gummer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ano CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
rreeable when used in the bath 
ter violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Ideal. 


“Not the treasures is it that have awakened in me so 
unspeakable desire, but the Blve Flower is what I long to 
behold.””— Nova is. 


Something I may not win attracts me ever ,— 
Something elusive, yet supremely fair, 

Thrills me with gladness, but contents me never, 
Fills me with sadness, yet forbids despair. 


It blossoms just beyond the paths I follow, 
It shines beyond the farthest stars I see, 

It echoes faint from ocean caverns hollow, 
And from the land of dreams it beckons me. 


It calls, and all my best, with joyful feeling, 
Essays to reach it, as I make reply; 
I feel its sweetness o’er my spirit stealing, 
Yet know, ere I attain it, I must die! 
—Florence Earle Coates, in Atlantic Monthly. 


The Higher Education. 


I have once and again complained in this 
column that we cannot get a better phrase 
than we have for common use when we 
speak of the education which is pursued 
after boy or girl has done with the three 
R’s, or what we in New England would 
generally call the Common School. Com- 
mon ought to mean ‘‘open to all the world’; 
but, when we speak of the Common School, 
we are too apt to use the word as Saint 
Peter did when he spoke to the centurion, 
as if common meant petty or even unclean. 

Saint Peter got well cured of any such 
provincialism of his in that matter of the 
higher education. He found that the knowl- 
edge of the good God is knowledge open 
to all sorts and conditions of men. John 
Adams, like the other real fathers of the 
Revolution, says squarely that he wants 
to have the education of every boy or girl 
in Massachusetts a liberal education. He 
meant that he wanted the common schools 
to be open at the top, so that a pupil may 
stand before the kings of science, of litera- 
ture, and of the arts and not be ashamed. 


“The best the world can teach him he shall: 


know, 
The best his land can show him he shall see, 
Tread in the fuotsteps where his fathers trod, 
See all of beauty that the world can show, 
Learn howitis that freedom makes men free, 
And ae such freemen come to love their 
a.” 


The French call their larger higher schools 
of learning by the poor name of Secondary 
Education. It is a poor name because it 
is a pity that people should not understand 
that what is called primary education is 
so called merely because it comes first in 
time. It is indeed collecting the materials 
out of which the temple is to be builded. 

We have succeeded so far in Massachu- 
setts in this business of the larger education, 
as it is attempted in schools and colleges, 
that we have established for it twenty-one 
institutions all which are specially devoted 
to it. Besides these there is a high school 
in every town of more than five thousand 
inhabitants. The schools not limited by 


town lines are Harvard, Williams, Amherst. 
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Colleges, the Catholic College in Boston, 
and the Holy Cross College in Worcester; 
for women, Wellesley and Smith Colleges; 
and, for both sexes, Tufts College, Boston 
University, and Clark University. 

There are also the Technology and the 
Conservatory of Music and the Worcester 
Technical School, which really take rank 
with the colleges, though they do not take 
their name. The State also maintains ten 
special schools for the teachers, which in 
the range of studies belong to the larger 
education, and not to what we call the 
common schools, Here are more than twenty 
institutions distinctly devoted to the larger 
education, There are in Massachusetts more 
than five hundred“thousand young people 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-four 
years of age. Of the people in the institu- 
tions, more than half are not of Massachu- 
setts origin. All this is to say that much 
more than one-half of our young people 
as they grow up are to enlarge their educa- 
tion by other means than are implied in 
the curricula of college or high-school life. 

This is probably no disadvantage to them. 
Mr. Galton, the heredity man, says wittily 
that educated men in England may be 
divided into two classes, those who get 
their education at the universities and those 
who get their education because they are 
not at the universities. Many are the ad- 
vantages thrown open to such men as Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Henry Knox, Nathaniel 
Bowditch, George Livermore, George Bout- 
well, and Thomas Dowse, to such women 
as Harriet Beecher Stowe, and many, many 
other men and women who have not been 
“sent to college” in early life. To provide 
for this large class of youths of either sex 
is the office of the pulpit, the makers of books, 
and the “‘lecturers.”’ 

The old system of Lyceum lecturers 
proved its right to be by its signal success. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the audience, say in a country town like 
Northboro, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, at the Centre Church of a week-day 
winter evening when the Lyceum called 
together everybody. Without money and 
without price all the young men and all 
the young women of the town assembled. 
There they heard the Emerson or the Parker 
or the Phillips of the day, perhaps the Farrar 
or the Hitchcock, talk of something which 
they knew about, and talking in the same 
language which they used in presence of 
the most learned of the land. In such 
exercises of the lyceum there was no cheap- 
ening of the product. And such communi- 
ties gained the higher education, as com- 
munities do not which have for their star 
courses. lecturers on legerdemain or the 
latest novelists or travel between Catta- 
raugus and Opelousas. What the old lyceum 
taught, it taught as well as it knew, and 
it gave it with a free-handed generosity. 

The “University Extension” system, which 
has succeeded reasonably well in England, 
in Pennsylvania, and in Chicago, appeals 
to the very best-educated people in its 
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attempt to establish such training even in 
the smallest towns. Practically, it amounts 
to this: A body of competent young pro- 
fessors associate themselves together, and 
consent to be under the orders of their 
central board for a winter’s lecturing. On 
the other hand, it happens in some town 
where there are one or two wide-awake 
ministers and a few young lawyers and 
doctors of spirit there they determine that 
they will have something first-rate for their 
winter’s lectures. This body of people 
puts itself into communication with the 
other body. Thus they say, ‘‘We should 
like to study the history of Pennsylvania,” 
or ‘We should like to study the present 
aspects of evolution,” or ‘‘We want to study 
botany,” or ‘““‘We have machine shops here 
where the men would like to have the prin- 
ciples of the steam-engine explained.” For 
such selection as this the central board is 
prepared. Mr. A. B. is detailed to give a 
course of twelve or twenty lectures in this 
town on the subject requested. When 
he goes to give his lecture, it is not to arrive 
at seven in the evening and leave at seven 
in the morning. He goes prepared to spend 
the forenoon after his lecture in personal 
interviews with people who have been in- 
terested, in referring them to books of ref- 
erence and other methods of study; and 
for this purpose he carries with him a library 
of a hundred or more books which he leaves 
in the selected town for the use of the stu- 
dents. It is easy enough to see that such 
a course does not collect Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, who want simply to be amused by 
a stereoscope, but it brings together fifty 
or perhaps five hundred of the intelligent 
people who want to learn something as that 
winter goes by. ; 

Some of the leading members of the ‘“‘Uni- 
versity Extension” are trying to enlarge 
such plans so far that they may provide 
for a larger region of the country. They 
have taken the name, perhaps a little too 
ambitious, of the North American Univer- 
sity, and have established their headquar- 
ters in New York. They expect on both 
sides to enlarge the plans which will com- 
plete the success of the Philadelphia ‘‘Ex- 
tension.” That is to say, they expect to 
be able to treat a larger number of topics, 
and they expect to correspond with a larger 
number of centres. All such proposals 
are gratifying and promising. Some of 
us have occasion to know that the want 
is very great, and it is satisfactory to see 
that a practical endeavor is made to supply 
such want. 

It is to be remembered that what John 
Adams meant, when he said a liberal educa- 
tion for every man, was not a_ half-way 
knowledge of the classical languages, or of, 
classical literature. A liberal education 
means the enlargement of him who receives 
it, so that he can keep up with the progress 
of his time,—to use the fine American prov- 
erb, ‘He can run with the machine.’’ ;‘‘If 
he stands before princes,” he understands 
the language of statesmanship or juris- 
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prudence, of diplomacy. If he attends 
a meeting of an association of scientific 
men, he knows what is an acid or an alkali, 
he knows the difference between Volta and 
Voltaire, and he is able to communicate 
to them what he has which they do not know. 
The half-hearted interest which the older 
continents pretend to show in public educa- 
tion is apt to be an interest in that primary 
training which is satisfied with the instruc- 
tion about the Three R’s. But instruction 
is not education. The life of to-day, the 
life, let us say, of our new continent, requires 
that all men and women shall understand 
the language of to-day. Young men will 
prophesy, and old men. Edisons and Lin- 
colns will come to the front; and, when they 
have come there, they shall find that those 
who are not at the front all the same under- 
stand what the leaders have to say to them. 

Epwarp FE. Hae. | 


Prospect Hill School. 


Prospect Hill School will open Thursday, 
September 24, with a full school. There 
have been two changes in the faculty, two 
new teachers having been engaged. Miss 
Elsa Coar, a graduate of Radcliffe, who has 
spent seven years in European study, will 
have the French and German. Miss Coar is 
the sister of Prof. Coar of Harvard. Miss 
Ellen S. Wilson, graduate of Anderson Gym- 
nasium and of Depauw University, will have 
charge of the physical training. Two of last 
years’ faculty, Mrs. Edith F. Claflin, Latin 
and Greek, and Mary Smith, English, will re- 
turn. 


Dr. Crooker in England. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Crooker as delegates 
of the American Unitarian Association have 
received in England a hearty welcome; and 
in the Inquirer of September 3, under the 
title ““A Word of Thanks,’ we find the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor:— 


“Sir,—I wish to ask for a little space in 
your paper in which to place an expression 
of sincere and hearty thanks for the innu- 
merable kindnesses which Mrs. Crooker and 
I have received during our visit to the British 
Isles. It was some fifteen weeks ago that 
we landed at Liverpool. We were at once 
met by the president of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Rev. Rich- 
ard A. Armstrong, who gave us a most 
cordial greeting. He and his people made 
us forget that we were in a foreign land and 
far from home. The congregation at Hope 
Street Church, where I had the honor to 
preach, were as friendly as though I had 
long been their honored minister. Every- 
where at the Whitsuntide anniversaries 
in London we found ourselves the recipients 
of the most generous hospitality and the 
warmest appreciation. What began there 
has continued to the present moment,— 
congregations eager to listen to all that 
we have had to say; beautiful homes opened 
to us everywhere with unbounded cordial- 
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ity; wherever we have gone, friends to give 
us every possible attention. We have 
indeed been made to feel that we were liv- 
ing in the household of a common faith, 
where young and old were constantly striv- 
ing in gracious rivalry to make our ways 
veritable paths of pleasantness. Our over- 
flowing sense of gratitude prompts us to 
name the many kind friends who have 
honored us by their thoughtful services, 
but the list would be so long that it would 
overburden your columns. So that I will 
simply ask that every one accept these 
words as a special expression of thanks 
from us personally, and also from us as 
representatives of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

“In these weeks that have seemed so 
short (for they have been so enjoyable) we 
have been guests in nearly fifty homes in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland; and we 
have come to feel thoroughly domesticated. 


We have together occupied sixteen pulpits, 


and have spoken in all over fifty times. 
For these opportunities we gladly give 
thanks to Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
whose kind and efficient services to us have 
been constant,—a man of superb qualities 
of leadership, of whom the Unitarians of 
Great Britain and Ireland may well be 
proud. In our journeyings we have seen 
many interesting things, both old and new; 
but the most interesting have been the 
Unitarian churches. We shall carry away 
many pleasant memories, but best of all 
for our own work are the valuable lessons 
that we have learned. What has impressed 
us most deeply has been the loyalty and 
earnestness of these Unitarian congrega- 
tions, and the untiring devotion and the 
noble public services of their ministers. 
You are certainly working much harder 
here than we are in America. 

“And now, as we bid farewell to the many 
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friends who have done so much for us, let 
me assure you that our grateful apprecia- 
tion is beyond expression. But allow 
me, in behalf of Mrs. Crooker and myself, 
to extend our best wishes to you all, with 
the urgent invitation that you come some 
day to us in America.” 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, September 8. There were present 
Messrs. Boyden, Clifford, Day, Eells, Fox, 
Hoar, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Savage, 
St. John, Ware, and Wright, and Mrs. Delano 
and Mrs. Keyes. Vice-President Hoar pre- 
sided. 

The treasurer made the following state- 


ment for the months of June, July, and 
August -— 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand June 1, 1903.+++++++++ sere cree cere $48,638.76 
From donations... ..+. .s0c sce. cocccesscoesicees 1,573.76 
Income of invested funds......++ +++ +++ 7,201.21 
Investment General Fund, investments 
SBT Sante ease «- cpGeke n= “nese cops ceee 5,302.50 
Investment of Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans....-++++++ss+eee- 5,301.54 
Interest on bank BEpoalts.....>2.a0bb ace 288.85 
Bequest of Miss Catharine Sweet of 
Providence, R.I., unconditioned, and 
LenS Et E as a fund bearing her 
ame 5,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Hannah ‘st ‘Colburn of 
Leominster, Mass., unconditioned, and 
sae as a fund bearing her 
ETE ETT Tee eee 2,000.00 
Rooke: BOLT, Mes ce tneete to = cnaidnenlsone 1,734.61 
$77,041.23 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes. seseseeees $15,158.88 
Books, tracts, etc... 00+ sccovece cece cece sss: 211.81 
Salaries and other win expenses.. 3,748.01 
Expenses of Unitarian Buil ee 1,707.47 
General Investments, amount ee 12,831.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

loans to churches... oe... cees secs sees eves 10,300.00 
All other purposes...25 i... besides woe cece 31.19 

Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1903++-+. sees eeceseeee ence 27,592.87 

$77,041.23 


Grand Millinery Opening 


We beg 


to announce to the readers of The Christian 


Register that we will open on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 23d, the best appointed and handsomest Mil- 


linery Parlors in 


the city of Boston. & 


You are specially invited to attend this opening, 
and to inspect the latest Fall Importations which 


will be on exhibition. 


mH eH HH 


GILCHRIST COMPANY 


BOSTON’S FASTEST GROWING DEPARTMENT STORE 
Washington St., through to Winter St. 
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The cash on hand includes the following: 


Balance of Church Building Loan Fund on 
ANNs « sigandS - o> Cauhiaia ante tank t+ demuepitects 
Peron ane for special purposes, not yet 
called for, and for general purposes.........+ 


$18,607.74 
8,085.13 
$27,592.87 


‘The business of the Western States had 
precedence; and upon the recommendation 
of the committee, which in the main agreed 
with the previous advice of the Western 
Missionary Council held in Chicago Septem- 
ber 2 and 3, the following appropriations 
were made for the year beginning Oct. 1, 
1903: to the First Unitarian Society, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., $1,000; to the Unitarian so- 
cieties in Brooklyn and Onsted, Mich., 
$225; to the First Unitarian Society, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., $275; for the work of Rev. 
T. G. Owen, at the discretion of the secre- 
tary, $400; to the First Unitarian Church, 
Duluth, Minn., $375; to Unity Church, St. 
Cloud, Minn., $125; to Unity Church, St. 
Joseph, Mo., at the discretion of the secre- 
tary, $500; toiRev. Wilson M. Backus, at 
the discretion of the secretary, $450; to Rev. 
J. L. Douthit, at the discretion of the sec- 
retary, $300; to Rev. Marion Murdoch, at 
the discretion of the secretary, $200 for work 
in Chicago; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Wichita, Kan., $475; to All Souls’. Unita- 
rian Church, Colorado Springs, Col., $350; 
to Unity Church, Fort Collins, Col., $250; 
to the People’s Unitarian Church, Ord, 
Neb., $350; to the First Unitarian Society 
of Fargo, N. Dak., $250; for travelling ex- 
penses, $250; to Rev. Magnus J. Skaptason 
for work in Pine Valley, Minn., $250; to 
Rev. Rognaldur Petursson, for the First 
Icelandic Unitarian Church, Winnipeg, Man., 
$975; to Rev. Johann P. Solmundsson, for 
work in Gimli, Man., $775. 

The following appropriations were made 
to the Iowa Association of Unitarian and 
Other Independent Churches, to be by that 
association administered as defined: to 
Unity Church, Cherokee, Ia., $125; to Unity 
Church, Decorah, Ia., $100; to All Souls’ 
Church, Iowa City, Ia. (on condition that 
the minister’s salary be maintained at $1, 200), 
$650; to Unity Church, Ferry, Ia., $175; 
to Unity Society, Washta, Ia., $100. 


Voted, That it is the sense of the board that, when the 
fitting time comes, an appropriation should be made for 
carrying on work in St. Louis in connection with the 
forthcoming Exposition. 


The report of the Finance Committee 
being presented, the treasurer was au- 
thorized to make conveyance to the pur- 
chaser thereof of the church property in 
McMillin, Wash., in so far as the Associa- 
tion has any claim upon it. It may be 
explained that this society has been dormant 
for years. 

The committee reported its decision that 
it is inadvisable at present to make aly 
readjustment of the Publication Depart- 
ment. 

Voted, To anend the vote of May 12, establishing the 
Robert Charles Building Fund, by substituting the words 


“the Unitarian church of Roslindale” for “the said 
ohurch.”’ 


Upon the report of the Southern Com- 
mittee it was : 
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Voted, That it is inexpedient for this Association to 


enter into the educational plan presented by Rev. W. H. 


Lane of Dayton, Tenn. 

This proposition was that the Associa- 
tion purchase a school building in the city 
of Dayton, Tenn., at an expense of possibly 


$2,500, and with the assistance of the city 


government undertake the work of edu- 
cating negro children. Mr. Lane, who has 


just received the fellowship of the denomi- 


nation, would be an admirable conductor 
of such a work, but the funds of the Asso- 
ciation do not justify our entering upon this 
sort of an undertaking. 

Reports of Special Committees being called 
for, Mr. C. W. Clifford, chairman of the 
Committee to consider the Management of 
the Church Building Loan Fund, presented 
a carefully prepared report. 

Upon motion of Mr. Clifford it was— 


Voted, That the Report of the Speeial Committee to 
consider and report upon the present rules of the Church 
Building Loan Fund be forthwith printed, anda copy sent 
to each of the directors and to each of the trustees of the 
fund. 

Voted, That the report be made a special order for dis- 
cussion and action first in the order of business for the 
October meeting of the board. 

Voted, That, the committee having given notice at this 
meeting of the ‘directors that at the October meeting of 
the board it would move the adoption of the amendments 
to the By-laws set forth in said report, the secretary is 
directed to include in the call for the October meeting the 
notice thereof required by Article XIX. of the By-laws. 

Voted, That action on the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Church Building Loan Fund be postponed 
until the October meeting of the board. 


Under the head of miscellaneous business 
it was— 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Vernon J. Emery and Rev. 
Charles F. Russell field agents of the Association, 

Voted, That the president be authorized to appoint as 
special committees of the board a Committee on Comity 
and Fellowship and one on New Americans. 

Voted, To appoint as delegates of the Association to 
the meeting of the National Conference at Atlantic City 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
and Mr. Francis H. Lincoln, with power to fill vacancy. 


Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. St. Joun, 
Secretary. 


The National Alliance. 


Fourteen members were present at the 
meeting of the executive board held on 
Friday, September 11, at 25 Beacon Street. 

Mrs. McKittrick of St. Louis, vice-presi- 


dent for the Middle West, was the presiding 


officer. 

Two new directors were elected, Mrs, 
G. L. Morrell of Syracuse for New York, 
in place of Mrs. Brundage resigned, and 
Mrs. M. M. S. Moriarty of Holyoke for Mas- 
sachusetts, showing the membership has in- 
creased to allow an additional director. 

A new Branch has been formed at Cornish 
Centre, N.H., of which Mrs. Ella A. Rich- 
ardson is the president. A Branch at Men- 
don, Mass., was also lately organized with 
twelve members, Mrs. George Darling, sec- 
retary. 

On August 31 the Society for Christian 
Work, First Church, San Francisco, joined 
the Alliance as a Branch. With 228 mem- 
bers, this is now the largest Branch of the 
Alliance,—secretary, Mrs, E, W. Lick, 230 
Octavia Street, 
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The treasurer made a strong appeal for 
completing the amount asked for Hanska, 
which at present is only $182. Branches 
having appropriations to make early in 
the season are asked to consider the appeal. 
Fort Fairfield) Rock Rapids, and Schenec- 
tady are also still on the list of appeals, and 
the Alliance wishes to continue its help to 
one or two students at Meadville. 

An-urgent request was received from the 
Pacific coast that an official representative 
from the Alliance might visit the different 
Societies in that section, to awaken inter- 
est in the work and increase good fellowship. 
It was voted to send the president, Miss 
Low, on such a mission whenever the neces- 
sary funds for travelling expenses could be 
procured. 

The president and both secretaries were 
chosen delegates to the National Confer- 
ence at Atlantic City. The Alliance will 
have headquarters at the Rudolf, and the 
clerk will be in attendance to give informa- 
tion and distribute literature. The meeting 
on Wednesday, September 23, at 2.30 P.m., 
is not a business meeting, but will be a real 
conference for all interested in the Alliance 
The reception to be held on Tuesday after- 
noon by the officers of the Alliance will be 
in charge of Mrs. M. N. Perry, president of 
the Baltimore Branch, 

Mrs. Delano, director of Illinois, was pres- 
ent for the first time, and Mrs. Cole of the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Branch was also welcomed 
to the meeting. Some routine business 
was done, and the meeting adjourned. 

Emity A. FIrre.p, 
Recording Secretary. 


Conference Notes. 


The Unitarian Atlantic City special train 
has received more than the specified num- 
ber of subscribers, and it will run in accord- 
ance with the time schedule printed in the 
preliminary programme, leaving the South 
Station, Boston, Monday, September 21, 
at $8.30. Baggage to go on this train must 
be checked for the ‘Special’ as early as 
8 A.M. Large buffets will be included in 
the equipment. All who want to use this 
train, especially those desiring parlor-car 
seats, will do well to secure their tickets 
and certificates by Saturday evening. 

Mr. Rodney Macdonough will accompany 
the train, and make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the return trip. 

The proposition for the Worcester Special, 
Route 4, in the preliminary programme, 
has been withdrawn, as less than fifty 
persons in the district it was intended to 
serve signified their intention of going that 
way. 

The directors of the Sunday School So- 
ciety desire to state that a committee of 
the directors will be in attendance at the 
Sunday-school headquarters daily at the 
Rudolf, from 1.30 to 2.30 P.M., to confer 
with any who may like to make inquiries 
concerning the new Life Studies or other 
matters. W. F. GREENMAN, 

Secretary. 
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National Conference Programme. 


Twentieth Meeting, Atlantic City, Sept. 21-24, 
1903. oe 


Monpay EVENING. 
800 P.M. Sermon by Rev. S. R. Calthrop 
of Syracuse, N.Y. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


g.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. Charles G. Ames of Boston. 

9.30 A.M. Address by the president, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, LI..D. 

10.00 A.M. Election of assistant secre- 
taries; appointment of committees. 

1c.15 A.M. Address by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, chairman of the council. 

10.45 A.M, Address by the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, Mass. 

11.15 A.M. Address by the secretary of 
the Women’s National Alliance, Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, Dorchester, Mass. 

11.30 AM. Report of the International 
Council of Unitarian Churches, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, secretary, Boston, Mass. 

11.45 A.M. Introduction of foreign dele- 
gates; new business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
5-6.30 P.M. Reception to Conference by 
the officers of the Women’s National Alliance 
in the parlors of Hote] Rudolf. 


TuESDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, Addresses by Rev. E. A. Horton, 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, Mrs. E. A. Fifield, Rev. 
T. C. Williams, Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


9.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. John M. Wilson, Fall River, 
Mass. 

9.30 A.M. ‘Training for the Ministry.” 


Address, ““The Ministers the Seminaries aim 
to produce,” President Franklin C. South- 
werth, Meadville, Pa. 

10.00 A.M. ‘‘The Ministers Needed.” Ad- 
dresses, thirty minutes each: Prof. John M. 
Tyler, Amherst, Mass.; Charles W. Ames, 
Esq., St. Paul. Minn. 

11.00 A.M. Discussion. 

12.00 M. Report of Committee on Re- 
tiring Allowances, by Rev. Austin S. Garver, 
Worcester, Mass. 

1.00 PM. Recess. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

2.30 P.M. Ministers’ Meeting, in charge 
of Rev. Charles F. Dole, chairman, Rev. 
George D. Latimer, Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
Rey. Minot O. Simons, Rev. John W. Day. 

300 p.m. National Altiance Conference. 
The president, Miss Emma C. Low of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will preside. 


WeEpDNESDAY EVENING. 


7.45 PM. “The Minister and his Oppor- 
tunity.” Two addresses, thirty ‘minutes 
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each: “In the City Church,” Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Albany, N.Y.; ‘In the Coun- 
try Church,” Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., 
of Montpelier, Vt. Discussion continued in 
addresses, ten minutes each, by Rev. John 
C. Perkins, Portland, Me.; Rev. Minot O. 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; and Rev. Eugene 
R Shippen, Dorchester, Mass. 


THuRSDAY MORNING. 


g.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. W. C, Gannett. 

9.30 AM. “Congregationalism and Re- 
ligious Development,” an address by Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham of Boston, Mass. 

10,00 A.M. “The Cosmic Roots of Re- 
ligion,”’ an address by Rev. Henry M. Sim- 
mons, Minneapolis, Minn. 

10.30 A.M Discussion. 

12.00 M. Election of officers, etc. 

100 P.M. Recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. Rev. C. F. Dole will pre- 
side. Addresses, ‘‘The Larger Temper- 
ance,’ Rev. C. G. Ames, Boston; ‘‘The 
Drink Problem as we must face it,’”’ Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of St. Paul, Minn. 

4.00 P.M. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. Introductory 
address by the President, Edward Marsh, 
Dedham, Mass.: ‘‘Young People and Re- 
ligious Leadership,” Mr. Earl C. Davis of 
Billerica; ‘‘The Church and the Young 
People,” Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., of New 
York 

THURSDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. Missionary Meeting. Four Ad- 
dresses, twenty minutes each, by Rev. H. C. 
McDougall, Franklin Falls, N.H.; Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis.; Rev. F. V. Hawley, 
Chicago, Ill; Rev. James Eells, Boston, 
Mass. Concluding address and benediction, 
Rey. Robert Collyer, D.D., New York, N.Y. 
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List of Delegates to the National 
Convention. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARLINGTON—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Fred- 
eric Gill, Mrs. J. Q. A. Braekett, Dr. E. D. Hooker. 
Alternates: Mrs. H. G. Porter, Judge John H. Hardy. 

AsHBy—First Parish: Rev. George S. Shaw, Mr. and 
Mrs, Harry F. Bingham. 

BARNSTA BLE—Congregational Church of East Precinct: 

udge Freeman Hinckley Lothrop, Miss Helen Louise 


ay. 

Barre—First Parish: Rev. A. F. Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. F. Atwood. 

Bgprorp—First Congregational Society: Rev. Loren 
B. Macdonald, Rev. and Mrs. James Sallaway. 

BeLtmont—First Parish: Rev. George Hale Reed, Mrs. 
Chandler Robbins, Miss Carrie Chenery. 

Brit_ericAa—First Parish: Rev. and Mrs. Edgar S. 
Wiers, Mrs. Thomas Talbot. 7 

BoLttTon—First Senge ational Unitarian Church: Rev. 
J..N. Pardee, Mr. A. L. Nourse, Miss F. E. Nourse. 

Bosron—Arlington Street Church: Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering.  Alter- 
nates: Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Mrs. Scott Fitz. 

Second Church: Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Otis H. 
Luke, Mrs. Daniel H. Lane. 

(Charlestown) Harvard Church: Miss Sarah Ripley, 
Miss Sarah C. Phipps, Mrs, Abram E, Cutter. 

(Dorchester) First Parish : Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, Mrs. Haney S. King, Mr. Henry F. Howe. 

Christ Church: Mrs. Frank F. Hotchkiss, Mr. 
Charles Wiehe Hinckley. Z 

(Jamaica Plain) First Congregational Society: Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Mrs. Ellis Peterson, Miss Margaret 
G. Morse. 

(Roslindale) Unitarian Church: Miss Clara Webb, 
Miss Mary Hastings, Miss Winifred Carney. 

(Roxbury) All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Newhall. 

First Church: Rev, James De Normandie, Mrs. 
Robert Bowles, Miss Lucy F. Brigham. 

BRAINTREE—AI] Souls’ Church: Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Mrs. S. B. Porter. 

BrewstTerR—First Parish: Rev. Thomas Dawes, Capt. 
and Mrs. I. Henry Sears. Alternates: Mrs. Anna 
Foster and Miss Lucy F. Brigham. 4 

BrookFigLp—First Church: Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Brigham. Alternates: Mrs. George 
C. Converse, Mrs. Mary D. Nichols. 

CAMBRIDGE—Third Congregational Society: Rev. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, Mrs. Sarah C. F. Wellington, 
Miss Caroline J. Southard. ‘ P 

First Church: S. M. Crothers, Francis Tiffany, 
Miss Helen Bayley. ) 

Canton—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks, Mr. L. W. Sumner, Mr. Frank R. Bird. 

CHELMSFORD—Rev. A. ‘D. K. Shurtleff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry S. Besham. 

Cuicoper—First Unitarian Society: Rev. K. E. Evans, 
Mrs. George D. Robinson, Mrs. George M. Stearns. 
Alternates: Mrs. A. L, Pomeroy, Mr. Nelson Whittier. 

Ciinton—First Unitarian Society: Mr. ‘and Mrs, 
W.R. Dame. ¥ 

CoHassET—First Congregational Church: Rev. Will- 
iam R. Cole, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Tower. Alternates: 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Brown. 

Concorp— First Parish: Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, 
Mr. Prescott Keyes, Mrs. Frank A. Nichols. 

Duxpury—First Church: Rev. F, W. Smith. 

East BripGREWATER—First Parish: Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hobart, Mrs. Mary Parker. A : 

Fircupurc—First Parish: Rev. A. W. Littlefield, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Ware. . ’ 

FLorENCE—First Congregational Society: Rey. Alfred 
Free, Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Plimpton. 4 : 

FRAMINGHAM—First Parish: Rev. Calvin Stebbins, 
Miss Mary A. Lord, Charles D. Lewis. 

GLoucesteR—First Parish: Rev. L. M. Greenman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan Rogers. Alternate: Miss Louise 
Chamberlin. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


It is curious that it is so difficult to procure 


a satisfactory Library Table. 


We offer this season the results of a careful 
The pattern here 


study of this special need. 
shown is merely chosen at random to 
several similar types or styles. 


The top here measures 42 inches in diameter. 
The wood is Tabasco Mahogany, the toughest 
fibre of all mahogany: it is grown at a high alti- 
tude on the mountains, and its gnarled, twisted 


veins have a wondrous beauty. 


Not alone for its distinction of shape, 
example of cross-banded work, this table is notable. 


illustrate 


but as an 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 OANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 
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GREENFIELD—AII Souls’ Church: Rev. John D. Reid, 
Mrs. Charles Hoyt, Mr. Franklin Allen. 

Groron—First Church of Christ: Rey. Joshua Young, 
Mrs. Henry A. Bancroft, Mrs. Daniel Needham. | 

Hincuam—First Parish: Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Mr. 
and Mrs. Everett E. Whitney. : : 

Ho.tyoxe—Liberal Christian Congregational Society: 
Rev. Antone G. Singsen, Mrs. James Ramage, Mrs. 


Robert T. Prentiss. } 

HorpgpaLe—Hopedale Parish: Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Osgood. F ae ; 

LkomINnsTER—First_ Congregational (Unitarian) Soci- 
ety: Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
Mayo. 

LirrteTon—First Congregational (Unitarian) Church: 
Rev. William Channing Brown, Mr. and Mrs, Thomas 
H, Elliott. "| 2 

LoweL_t—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, Mr. Sumner S. Gould, Mrs. William P. Brazer. 

Lynn—Second Congregational Society: Rev. Samuel 
B. Stewart, Mrs. Helen Collins, Mrs. Angelia A. 
Melcher. “Fe 

Mancuester—First Unitarian Church: Mrs. Jane H. 
Grew, Miss Annie Bradford, Mr. George Peirce. 

Marvsoro—Second Parish: Rey, E, F. Hayward, Mrs. 
J..H. Gleason, Miss C. B. Boyd. 

Merprorp—First Parish: Rev. H. C. DeLong, Mr. 
Franklin Hervey, Miss Marion Nottage. ‘ 

Mi-_._spury—First Unitarian Society: Mr. A. H. Robin- 
son, Mr. T. A. Winter, Mr. Silas Dunston. Alternate: 
Miss Anna M, Sears, 

Mi._ton—First Parish: Rev, and Mrs. Roderick Steb- 
bins, Miss Joanna Rotch. 

Nanrucketr—Nantucket Church: Rev. J. F. Meyer, 
Mrs. Jane Perry, Miss Elizabeth Coffin. 

Negepuam—First Church: Rev. William W. Peck, 
Mrs. John Edwards, Mrs. John F. Mills. 

Nurwton—Channing Religious Society: Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. William F. Hammett. 

NorTHAMPTON—Second Congregational Society: Rev. 
F. H. Kent, Mr. F. M. Shepherd, Mr. Christopher Clark. 

NortTHsoro—Unitarian Parish: Rev. J. C. Kent, Mr, 
and Mrs. Cyrus Gale. | 

Nortu Easton—Unity Church: Mrs. C, B. Carr, Mrs. 
A. A, Gilmore, Mrs. E. W, Gilmore. 

NorTHFIELD—First Parish: Rev. George F. Piper, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Webster. 

Nortron—Congregational Parish: Rev. and Mrs, Fran- 
cis W. Holden, Miss Elsie Woodward. 

Praspopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. J. W. Hud- 
son, Mr. Nathaniel Symonds. rE 

PeppereLtt—First Parish Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Granville Pierce, Dr. W. F. Heald, Mrs. Otis Blake. 

PrTERSHAM—First Unitarian Congregational Parish: 
Rev. A. W. Birks, Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Lee. 

PiIrTsFIELD—Unity Church: Rev. Nathanael Seaver, 
Jr., Edward T. Fisher, Mrs. Nathanael Seaver. Alter- 
nates: Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Colton. 

PriymoutTH—First Church: ‘Rev. John Cuckson, Mrs, 
F, B. Davis, Miss Lucia Bartlett, Col, W. P. Stoddard. 

Quincy—First Congregational Society: Rev. and Mrs. 
E. C. Butler. ’ 

RanpotpH—Church of the Unity: Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
A. Belcher, Mrs. William Porter, 

Rowr—First Congregational Church: Rev. Margaret 
Barnard, Mrs. Julia F. Browning, Mrs. Anna L. Henry. 

Satam—First Church: Rey. Peter H. Goldsmith, Mrs, 
Grace H. Emilio, Miss Alice D. Perkins. 

SANDWICH—First Parish: Rev. M. R. Kerr, Mrs. H. 
F. Morse, Miss R. R. Newcomb. 

SciruaTEe—First Parish Church: Rey. Stanley M. 
Hunter, Mr. George O. Allen, Mr. Alfred H. Litchfield, 

SHaron—First Congregational Parish: Rev. John C, 
Kimball, Mr. Edmund H. Hewins, Mr. John G. Phillips. 

SHIRLEY—First Congregational Society: Rev. E. B. 
Eien Rev. William J. Leonard, Mrs. Kate E, 

azen. 

Strriinc—First Congregational Society: Rev. L. F. 
Snapp, Miss Mary E. Butterick, Mrs.;Mary A. Butterick, 

Stowr—First Parish Church: Rev. as S. Moulton, 
Mrs. N.;T. Fletcher, Miss Lizzie Miles. Alternate: 
Mrs, W. A. Wood. ; 

TempLeTon—First Parish: Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred P. Stone. ‘ 

Urron—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
Mrs. H. F. Pellett, Mrs. Emily Harris. 

Wa .tuam—First Parish: Rev, Charles A, Place, Mrs. 
C. F. Lamb. ir ; ‘ 

Ware—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Oliver Jay Fair- 
field, Mr. Charles E. Stevens, Mr. W. D. Howard, 

Warwick—First Congregational Parish: Rev. N. S, 
Hoagland, Mr, and Mrs. Samuel Hastings. 

Warertown—First Parish: Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man, Mrs. Alice M. Silsbee, Mrs. Robert F. Horne, 

Waver_ry—Unitarian Society: Rey. Charles A. Allen, 
Mrs. J. Lucius Ellis, Mr. F, Alexander Chandler. 

Way Lanp—First Parish; Rev. Seth Curtis Beach, 
Mrs. Willard A. Bullard, Mr. Alfred W. Cutting. 

West} Newron—First Unitarian Church: Rev. J. C. 


Jaynes, Mr. George Hutchinson, Mrs. George L. Lovett. 
chell. Alternates: Mrs. John L. Brigham, Mr. H, W 
Mrs. George Adams. Culp, 
WINCHESTER—Winchester_ Unitarian Society: ‘ 
WokrcESTER—South Unitarian Church; Rev. and Mrs. 
William D, Lucy. 
mer, Mr. W. H. Payson, Mrs. Harriet Kelsey Fay. 
CANADA. 
DELAWARE, 


Westsoro—First Congregational Society: Rev, 
Forbush, Mr. Charles S. Henry, Rev. H. Sumner Mit- 
Kimball. H ; P 
West TownsenD—Liberal Christian Society: Mr. and 
WincHENbdon—Church of the Unity: Rev. A. 
Mr. Murdock M. Clark, Mrs, May Crawford Clar Fy 
ev. 
William I. Lawrance, Mr. T. G. Stanton, Mrs. D. M. 
Skillings. 
A. L. Weatherly, Mr. G. A. Bigelow. 
Church of the Unity: Mr, Horace Wyman, Mr. 
CALIFORNIA. 
BERKELEY—First Unitarian Church: Rev. F. L. Hos- 
REDLANDs—Unity Church: Rev. G. W, Stone, Mr, 
F. P. Meserve, Mr. A. G. Simond. 
Toronto—First Unitarian Church: Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, Mr. Albert Horton, Mr. W. H, Jackson, 
Wi_minGcTton—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Alexander 
T. Bowser, Mr. Frank H. Thomas, Miss Helen S, Garrett. 
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GEORGIA. 


FackviLLte—Unitarian Church: Rey. H. A, Whitman, 
Mrs. I. B. Trafford, Dr. A. L. Hand. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS—AIl Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rey. 
E. E. Newbert, Mr. Horace McKay, Mr. W. R. N. Sil- 


vester. 
IOWA. 


Kroxuk—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Adolph Ross- 
bach, Robert B. Ogden, Samuel W. Tucker. 


MAINE. 


Beirast—First Parish: Rev. tay Lutz, Mr. Charles 
B. Hazletine, Mr, William C, Marshall. 
Castinge—First Congregational Society: Rev. Walter 
C. Peirce, Mr. and Mrs. Roland B. Brown. 
ELitswortH—First Unitarian Society: Rev. S. W. 
Sutton, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Titus. 


MARYLAND. 


BA.ctimore—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
A. R. Hussey, Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Mrs. M. N. Perry. 


MINNESOTA. 


St. Paut—Unity Church: Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Ames. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Concorp—Second Congregational Unitarian Society: 
sti L. H. Buckshorn, Mrs. G. L. Stratton, Mrs. W. W. 

ill. 

FRANKLIN—First Unitarian Cengregational Society: 
Rev. H. C. McDougall, Hon. Warren F. Daniel, Dr. 
John W. Staples. | 

NasHua—Unitarian Church: Mr.”and Mrs. Albert J. 
McKean. 


PrtTgerporo—Congregational Society: Rev. W. H. 
Brannigan, Mr. arlton Wheeler, Mrs. Agnes A, 
Wheeler. 


Witton—Liberal Christian Church: Rev. William F. 
Furman, Mrs, Mary R. Blanchard, Mrs. Nash Simons. 

Witton CeENTRE—First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety: Mr. John F. Kimball, Mrs. Lucy K. Blanchard. 


NEW JERSEY. 


EvizABETH—First Unitarian Society: Rev, Hobart 
Clark, Mr. R. A. Shinefs. ; 

HacKENSACK—Unitarian Congregational Church: Rev. 
S.C. Beane, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Leveritt H. Sage. 

OranGe—First Unitarian Church of Essex County: 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt, Mrs. E. J. Lawless, Mrs. N. L. 
Handy. bes : 

RuTHERFORD—Unitarian Society: Rev. S. C. Beane, 
Jr., Mrs. Warren L. Goss, Mr. Henry G. Bell. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooktyn—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Bernard J, 
Newman, Miss Helen F. Harrington. 
Second Unitarian Congregational Soclety: Rev. 
ohn W. Chadwick, Mrs. Frank A. Gardner, Mr. 
onroe B. B+ yant. 
Willow Pace ae: Rev. B. J. Newman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Y-. I. Scandlin. 
New Briesnton (Staten Island)—Church of the Re- 
deemer: Rev. Hobart Clark, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Ingalls. 
Newsurcu—Church of Our Father: Rev. J. B. Green, 
Mrs. E. T. Smith, Miss A. M. Gidley. 
Nrw York Crry—Church of the Messiah: Mr. and 
Mrs. Sigourney W. Fay. 
All Souls’ Church: Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Mr. 
J. Lawrence McKeever, Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades. 
Alternates: Mr. and Mrs. George R. Bishop. 
RocuzestTerR—Unitarian Church: Rev. W. C. Gannett, 
Mrs. H. B. Clark, Mrs. S. C. Blackall. 
ScHENECTADY—First Unitarian Society: Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Lombard, Mr. Walter H. Clarke. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Swanssoro—Unitarian Church: Mr. D. S. Weeks, Sr, 
Wuitr Oax—White Oak Church: Rev. J. G. Dukes, 
Mr. P. S. Weeks. OHIO 


Totzepo—Church of Our Father: 
Geddes, Miss Florence Dority. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lancaster—Church of Our Father: Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman, Mr. M. T. Garvin, Mr. Warren S, Rehan. 
PHILADELPHIA—Spring Garden Unitarian Church: 
Rey. Frederic A. Hinckley, Mrs. Katherine M. Phillips, 
Mrs, Edith James. Alternates: Mr. Hector McIntosh, 
Miss Julia A. Myers. ] 
(Germantown) Unitarian Society: Rev. and Mrs. 
Oscar B. Hawes, Miss Anna M. Sallada. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Negwrort—Channing Memorial Church: Rev. A. P. 
Reccord, Mr. J. H. Crosby, Miss Susan J. Weaver. 
ProvipENce—First Congregational Church: Rev. Au- 


Mrs, Fred. L. 


‘gustus M, Lord, Mr. Francis A. Cranston, Mrs. B. R. 


helon. 
Westminster Congregational Church: Rev. G 
We Kent, Dr. Prederick N. Seabury, Charles OW 
cks. 
Woodbury Memorial Church: Rey. George W, 
Kent, Marcus M. Burdick, William G. Barrows, 
Tiverton—Whitredge Memorial Chapel: Rev. and 
Mrs, M. K. Schermerhorn. 


VERMONT, 


BRATTLEBORO—Unitarian Congre; Society: 
Rey. and Mrs. E. Q. S, Osgood, Mr, Charles H, Pratt. 
BuRLINGTON—First Congregational Society: Rev. and 
Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf, Mrs. Bennett Sork. 
Montrrirer—Church of the Messiah: Rey. J. E 
Wright, Mrs. A. D. Farwell, Mr. Albert Johannott. 


WISCONSIN. 


Mapison—Unitarian Church: Rev, F. A. Gilmore, 
Prof. Milo Daggey. 


ational 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN AssocrATIoNn: Dr. S. A. Eliot, 
Rev. C. J. St. John, Mr. F. A. Lincoln. 

BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES IN Boston: 
Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, Rey. Edward Cummings, 
Rev. Thomas Van: Ness. c 

Boston FepERATION oF Y. P. R. U.: Charles Wright 
Hinckley, Rev. Henry T, Secrist, Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen, p 

CHANNING CLuB oF Boston: Mr. Richard C. Hum- 
phreys, president, Mr. Frederick W. Porter, secretary. 

CuRIsTIAN REGISTER AssocraTION: Rev. George 
Batchelor, Mr. Geo. H. Ellis, Mr. Charles H. Burrage. 

Connecticut VALLEy, ConrereNcE: Mr. W. W, 
McClench, Mr. H, W. Wright, Prof. William P. Brooks. 

Essex UNITARIAN ConFERENCE: Mr. Henry B. Little, 
Mrs. Edward Newhall, Miss Elizabeth Goodrich. _ 

NortH. Mrppiesex UNITARIAN CONFERENCE: Rev, 
Gace C. Wright, Mr. A. W. Sawyer, Frank Dearborn, 


New Enecianp AssociATE ALLIANCE: Mrs. Ellis 
Peterson, Miss Sarah B, Williams, Mrs. Prescott Keyes. 

Minister1AL Union: Rev. Francis Tiffany, Rev. 
James Sallaway, Rev. Henry G. Spaulding. 

New York LeaGuge or UnirariAN Women: Mrs. 
Philip Comstock, Mrs. W. P. Dunwoody, Mrs. N. J 
Bishoprick, 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
LiperaL Curistian Women: Miss Emma C. Low, 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Mrs. Mary B. Davis. 

UNITARIAN Crus (Boston): Francis H. Brown, M.D., 
Mr. Charles W. Birtwell. 

Unrrarian Crus or New York: Hon. John A. 
Taylor, William H. Kenyon, Walter S. Logan. 

UNITARIAN CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA: Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry L. Child, Mrs. Augusta M. Foote. 

UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHoot Society: Rev. Edward 
a Horton, Mr, Richard C. Humphreys, Mr. Frank H. 

urt. 
ali gher is ConFerence: Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan 
mith. 

Younc_ Pxorie’s Rericious Union: Mr. Edward 
Marsh, Mr. Earl C. Davis, Mr. Charles W. Hinckley. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Here and There. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will be held in Lowell, 
Mass., Wednesday evening and Thursday, 
October 21 and 22, An amendment to the 
by-laws of the society will be discussed at 
the coming meeting, and voted upon, rela- 
tive to a change in the time of the annual 
meeting. It is proposed to hold this regular 
business meeting and election of officers on 
Anniversary Week in May, leaving the 
autumn meeting free to go to any part of 
the country. ‘Two considerations have force 
in the matter: first, nearly all our leading 
Unitarian organizations hold their annual 
business meetings in May at Boston, the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society now con- 
stituting an exception; second, the society 
cannot hold a regular corporation meeting 
outside the State. Against these pros, are 
several important cons, Everything is 
flourishing now; the Autumn meeting must 
not be impaired; Anniversary Week is 
crowded already; delegates cannot be enter- 
tained at Boston, etc. The question needs 
careful attention. 

In connection with the coming annual 
report of the directors it may be interest- 
ing to know what has been the record of 
the annual contributions for the past ten 
or twelve years. In 1891 contributions 
were received from 113 churches and schools; 
and every succeeding year up to the pres- 
ent, with two exceptions, there has been 
an. increase. The figures are as follows 
from 1892: 148, 160, 180, 188, 185, 192, 197, 
195, 224, 255, 266. ‘There is no clear rea- 
son why 1903 should not carry the number 
up higher. Several Sunday-schools have 
given this year who have never done this 
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before, and others are resuming who have 
intermitted the habit for a while. There 
is a much larger number already recorded 
than at this time last year. These encour- 
aging signs lead me to hope that we shall 
be able to record at least 300 contributing 
churches and schools the current year. 

The superintendent of a Universalist 
Sunday-school writes to me as follows: ‘“The 
use of your text-book, ‘About the Bible,’ 
and ‘A Book of Song and Service,” both is- 
sued by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, increased the quality of our Sunday- 
school fully one-third last year; and we 
hope to use your publications the coming 
year.” A new edition of “A Book of Song 
and Service,’ twenty-eighth thousand, is 
now in the press. This means that within 
fourteen months three thousand copies 
have been printed and sold. 

The directions in the Register of last week, 
“How to use the New Lessons,’ have been 
issued in circular form, and will be sent to 
Sunday-schools on application. It is in- 
tended to include these slips of informa- 
tion in the bundles of lessons which are 
forwarded to the Sunday-schools; but there 
may be a special need in certain quarters, 
and we shall be glad to receive any requests 
for the circular, and it will be furnished 
without charge. Orders for the new les- 
sons, ‘Life Studies,’ are coming in quite 
freely from all parts of the country. It 
will be noticed that the price of the albums 
has been reduced, and at the same time 
the book itself has been improved by a 
cloth back and lined covers. 

Sunday-schools wishing special services 
for harvest commemoration can obtain 
reprints of those published in 1890, 1892, 
and 1900. Price 5 cents per copy, or $4 
per hundred. 

Within a few weeks new editions of the 
following books have been issued: ‘‘Beacon 
Lights of Christian History” (Intermediate), 
Horton, 7th edition; “The Beginnings of 
Christianity,” by W. H. and M. J. Savage, 
4th edition; ‘Old Testament Narratives’ 
(Advanced), Pulsford, 11th edition; “Scenes 
in the Life of Jesus” (Intermediate), Horton, 
24th edition. 

There have also been issued reprints of 
“Corner-stones of the Unitarian Faith,” 
and Dr. Savage’s free tract, ‘“The Sunday- 
School and the Child.” The volume of 
Every Other Sunday just finished is also 
ready in bound form. 

Everything now seems ripe for the Na- 
tional Conference. I have already referred 
to the meeting on Tuesday evening, to 
which all are invited. The general sub- 
ject is ‘Religious and Moral Education,” 
to be treated by the four prominent speakers 
with emphasis on special phases of the 
theme. ‘There will be an exhibit of the pub- 
lications of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society at the Auditorium and at Head- 
quarters. This will provide an excellent 
opportunity for examination by those who 
are not familiar with this material. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


This last week has shown that the activity 
among our young people is beginning for 
the winter. The office is open now regularly 
every day, and it is hoped that many will 
come in to talk over the work. Already 
two young people’s societies have united 
with the National Union,—the Contem- 
porary Club and the Jordan Literary and 
Social Club of Shelbyville, Ill. These we 
welcome cordially to our ranks. 


The word this week is for the minister 
and our writers. 

A photograph with the autograph would 
make a very acceptable contribution from 
our ministers for our Festival of Nations, 
also books with the authors’ autographs. 
We have already received promises ot books 
from two of our noted Unitarian writers. 
Will not others follow their example? All 
these contributions will find a place on the 
Calendar and Photograph Table, and may 
be marked for Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Room 11. 


TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 27. 


THE COMMANDMENTS AND THE BEATITUDES. 
DEUT. v. 6-21; MATT. v. 3-12. 


The Ten Commandments and the Beati- 
tudes illustrate two contrasted ways of think- 
ing of religion and religious duties, which 
it is worth while for us to compare, because 
they are both current to-day. Without 
meaning to be invidious, we may call them 
for convenience the Jewish way and the 
Christian way, or the Old Testament way 
and the New Testament way, or the way of 
Moses and the way of Jesus. 

Each is given in two forms, which it is 
worth while to compare, noting differences 
in letter and in spirit: The commandments, 
in Ex. xx. 1-17 and Deut. v. 6-21; the Beati- 
tudes, in Matt. v. 3-12 and Luke vi. 20-23 
(compare the ‘“‘woes’ that follow Luke’s 
version of the Beatitudes). 

Hints and Suggestions—I. The Com- 
mandments stand as if given by an abso- 
lute ruler. Their keynote is ‘‘Thou shalt’ 
and ‘Thou shalt not.’ They threaten 
disobedience with severe penalties, and 
scarcely hint at any gracious or forgiving 
love of God. Note that the first five Com- 
mandments command piety toward God 
and one’s parents, and the second five com- 
mand virtues toward others. Note that 
the Commandments, except the fifth, are 
all in the negative form. 

What motive do the Commandments 
appeal to to make men keep them, love 
or fear? Which is the higher motive? 
Which would be the more likely to appeal 
to you? Why? Do the Commandments 
say anything to make piety or virtue at- 
tractive? Do you think the Command- 
ments would be any more attractive or 
effective if they were expressed in positive 
form rather than in negative, and with 
rewards promised for obeying rather than 
penalties for breaking them? Confucius 
taught his disciples a Golden Rule in this 
form: Do not do anything to another that 
you would not have him do to you. Is 
the Golden Rule of Jesus any better than 
this? If so, why? What is the difference 
between a person who keeps from ee evil 
and one who does good? Is any of the 
Ten Commandments now outgrown? Do 
we keep them all, or pretend to? If not, 
why? Might a person keep them all, and 
still not live up to a very high ideal of life? 

II. The Beatitudes, on the other hand, 
stand as if given by a teacher or a friend 
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who would gently persuade men to good- 
ness rather than command them. Their 
keynote is the blessedness of the good life. 
They emphasize the happiness that goes 
with the Christian virtues and rewards 
them. Note that they are all positively ex- 
pressed. Luther, in speaking of them, says: 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Towanda, Pa.— The system is great in recovering 
this old run-down parish, so far as the |Sunday School is 
concerned.— James D. TiLvincHast. Address all 
orders to Rey. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


This week the Paine Furniture Company are showing 
a collection of unusually beautiful library tables, and we 
want to call especial attention to the one illustrated in 
their announcement to-day. The substantial dignity of 
this table strikes the eye at once, even in the cut; but the 
rich grain of the mahogany, which is brought out so 
prominently in the cross-banded sections, must be seen to 
be appreciated. 


Hddresses, 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until 
October will be 25 Beacon Street, or 43 West Newton 
Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Dedham, 14th inst., by Rev. George M. Bodge of 
Westwood, Edward L. Eldridge and Francis L. Weather- 
bee, both of Dedham. 

In Barre, oth inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Morton W. 
Haddock of Brookline and Katharine Bates of Barre. 

In North Brookfield, oth inst., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, assisted by Rev. H Woude, Louis Henry 
Butterworth, Esq., of Boston and Sylvia Churchill, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison D. Stoddard of North 
Brookfield, Mass. 

In Winchester Unitarian church, 8th inst., by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, Francis Nelson Hawley and Marion 
Ellen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand F. French, 


Deaths. 


Drowned, oth inst., in Buckeye Lake, Ohio, Walter 
mney Derby, a member of the Senior Class of the Ohio 

tate University, only son of Samuel Carroll Derby of 
Columbus, Ohio, aged 18 yrs., 10 mos. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adicining Dydley St. Terminal. 
nal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
rooms connected with establish- 


Per: 
o 


er sp’ 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


HEALT is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 

ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write k. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 21, 1903 


ALTAMONT-CRAIG HALL 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Only two-thirds block from Boardwalk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean. Elevator, Electric 
lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, Library with Maga- 
zines, Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One in 
Room, $2.50 day; $15 to $17.50 week, ‘l'wo in Room, 
$.00 day; $25.00 to $32.00 week, Private Bath, $1.00 day 
‘or use of one or more persons. h 

Send for Booklet,’*Summer Calendar,”’and Bill of Fare. 

It is advised to reserve rooms early. 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD, 
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“That is, indeed, a fine, sweet, friendly be- 
ginning of his teaching and sermon, For 
he,does not proceed, like Moses or a teacher 
of the law, with commands, threats, and 
terrors, but in a most friendly manner, with 
pure attractions and allurements and pleas- 
ant promises.”’ What motive do they appeal 
to? Do they encourage goodness for its 
own sake or for the sake of the reward? 
Do they make it seem attractive? Does 
“blessed” as used in the Beatitudes refer 
to a selfish form of happiness? They do 
not speak of sins or crimes, but only of virtues 
and graces of character: are they any bet- 
ter for that? If you wished to give one 
who knew nothing of our religion a set of 
maxims that might best help him to appre- 
ciate its spirit and to live the ideal life, would 
you give him the Commandments or the 
Beatitudes? Why? If a _ person lived 
according to the spirit of the Beatitudes, 
would he reach a high ideal of life ? 
Eary M. WILBor. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


MANCHESTER - BY - THE-SEA, Mass.—Rev. 
Albert Lazenby will preach in the First Uni- 
tarian Church Sunday, September 20, at 


10.45 A.M. 
Churches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Charles 
Gordon Ames: The regular morning service 
will be resumed next Sunday, September 20, 
at 10.30 A.M, 


NEw SALEM, Mass.—Rev. P. Marshall: The 
church building has been repaired and beau- 
tified this summer by use of money raised 
for that purpose two years ago. It is an 
old church, wonderfully well built, and now 
has an entirely new stone foundation. Its 
seating capacity is four hundred, and its 
value about $3,000. The summer meetings 
have been well attended, and music has been 
furnished chiefly by its North Dana friends. 
To Dr. Slate we are especially indebted in 
that way. The closing meeting last Sunday 
was one of the most successful and impres- 
sive that we have had here for some years. 


TIVERTON, R.I.—The special summer ser- 
vices which have been held twice on each 
Sunday since the first of June in Whitredge 
Memorial Chapel by Rev. M. K. Schermer- 
horn will close on September 13 with a 
union service, at which the pastor of the 
Congregational church will preach in the 
evening in exchange with Mr. Schermer- 
horn, who will preach at the Congregational 
church in the morning. Besides preaching 
twice before during the summer in the Con- 
gregational church, Mr. Schermerhorn has 
lectured in the Baptist church on Frances 
E. Willard before the United Women’s Tem- 
perance Societies of the town of Tiverton, 
and in various other ways has tried to favor- 
ably represent the broad and inclusive Uni- 
tarlan faith. Nearly all who have attended 
the Whitredge Chapel services were summer 
cottagers residing in the vicinity, and the 
Way seems now well prepared for more 
effective summer services hereafter, and pos- 
sibly for the resumption of a permanent 
pastorate. : 


Personal. 


_ Friends who have been sending late Reg- 
rsters, sermons, etc., for missionary purposes, 
to Henry L. Gladding at Lake George, are 
requested to mail to him hereafter at 14 North 
Allen Street, Albany, N.Y., where he will 
continue his work. 
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Twentieth Century Club Lectures. 


The Biblical Lectures Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club announces the 
following courses, to be given during the 
fall and winter of 1903-04: “The Geog- 
raphy of Palestine,’ five stereopticon lect- 
ures by Prof. Hinckley G. Mitchell of the 
Boston University School of Theology, on 
Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock, begin- 
ning October 3; ‘“The History and Litera- 
ture of the Hebrews until the Exile,’ twelve 
lectures by Prof. Henry Preserved Smith 
of Amherst College, on Saturday afternoons 
at three o’clock, beginning November 7; 
twelve class lessons to parallel the lectures 
of Prof. Smith and on the same subjects, 
conducted by Prof. Irving Wood of Smith 
College, on Saturday afternoons at 4.15 
o’clock, beginning November 7; “Life and 
Literature in the Apostolic Age,” eight 
lectures by Prof. Henry S.-Nash of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
on Tuesday evenings at 8 o’clock, begin- 
ning November 3; four interpretative Bib- 
lical readings, with the historical and liter- 
ary background, by Miss Helen M. Cole, 
on Tuesday evenings at 8 o’clock, begin- 
ning Jan. 5, 1904. 

Course tickets will be sold at the follow- 
ing prices: Courses 1 and 2, by Profs. Mitchell 
and Smith together, $3; Course 3, the class 
lessons by Prof. Wood, $2; Courses 4 and 
5, by Prof. Nash and Miss Cole together, 
$2. Single tickets will be sold for any 
afternoon or evening lecture or reading, 
but not for the class lessons, at 25 cents 
each. All tickets can be secured by mail 
or in person from the secretary of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, 14 Somerset Street, 
Boston, on and after Monday, September 
14. They may also be found at the door 
before each lecture. ‘There will be no re- 
duction in the prices of the course tickets 
at any time during the progress of the 
lectures. 

It is expected that those who take the 
course of class lessons under Prof. Wood 
will make a careful study of the subject. 
Certificates will be given to those who de- 
sire them upon Completion of the course 
with satisfaction to the instructor. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Education Committee whereby purchasers 
of tickets to any of the courses mentioned 
in this circular may secure tickets at $1.50 
each to the course of eight lectures by Prof. 
Richard G. Moulton of Chicago University, 
on “The Bible as Literature.’ This course 
will be given in the Colonial Theatre, on 
Boylston Street, at eleven o’clock on Sat- 
urday mornings, beginning Feb. 6, 1904. 

It is the purpose of these courses to give 
an intelligent understanding of the Bibli- 
cal literature and history in the light of 
modern investigation and study, and to 
bring the public into direct contact with 
leading Biblical scholars in our colleges 
and theological schools. All who are seek- 
ing to know what the Bible really is, its 
origin and development and its literary 
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and spiritual significance,—especially those 
who are teaching the Bible in the Sunday- 
schools,—will find these courses profitable. 
It is suggested that churches take this op- 
portunity to provide their teachers with 
instruction that is not ordinarily obtain- 
able in the churches. 


The Drift at Northfield. 


The drift toward liberalism at Northfield 
is thus set forth by a special correspond- 
ent of the Boston Transcript: How soon 
is the type of religious thought so 
long dominant here to be affected by the 
liberalizing drift of the times? Some change 
may already be seen in the attitude toward 
evangelistic work,—an essential element 
in the Northfield training. It is admitted 
that the day of the great evangelistic move- 
ments has passed. The workers here still 
adhere to revival ideas in their own churches, 
but their methods are less spectacular and 
dramatic. Ten years ago they insisted 
on public confession by rising for prayers, 
relying upon the follow-the-crowd spirit 
to sweep in the converts. To-day those 
interested are much more frequently asked 
to sign cards,—a concession to the pre- 
vailing reticence of religious feeling. The 
undertone of thought is as conservative as 
in D. L. Moody’s time, and it is very sub- 
jective and introspective. It is in thor- 
ough sympathy with settlement and reform 
work, though such effort is given relatively 
slight prominence, the emphasis being upon 
personal fattitude toward God. But there 
seems to be a softening of some asperities 
and a greater tolerance of divergent views. 
It is said that ten years ago a clergyman, 
for many years a Northfield leader, in the 
intimacy of a lecture to an audience of 
seminary young women, expressed belief 
in a burning hell of literal fire. “‘How can 
we be happy in heaven knowing that our 
friends are suffering,’ exclaimed one of 
the girls.’ ‘‘We shall be so overcome with 
the goodness and glory of God that we shall 
forget all about it,’’ was the not wholly 
satisfactory reply. The speaker would put 
his thought differently to-day. Such ut- 
terances are not heard at the conferences. 
Indeed, there seems to be a growing avoid- 
ance of definitions. The platform is, ‘‘Jesus 
died for us’; and a speaker of devotional 
temper, whose thought is centred upon a 
sacrificial death of Christ, finds acceptance, 
even if shaky, upon doctrines once deemed 
essential. For instance, protests were re- 
ceived by Mr. Moody, urging that Rev. 
Reginald J. Campbell of London be not 
allowed to speak, on account of his utter- 
ances upon eschatology similar to those 
of conservative Universalists. These pro- 
tests were disregarded, and Mr. Campbell 
spoke at Northfield with entire acceptance. 
D. L. Moody set the example years ago of 
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Pleasantrics. 


Uncle Josh: “It seems ter me there’s jest 
two things you kin do if you’ve got rheu- 
matism.”” Uncle Silas: ‘‘What’s them?” 
Uncle Josh: “You kin grin an’ bear it, or 
you don’t need to grin.”’ 


“What’s the price of cheese?” ‘15 
cents per pound.” “But the fellow oppo- 
site sells it for 10.” ‘“Then go and buy it 
there.” “But he hasn’t got any.” ‘Well, 
then, the kind of cheese I haven’t got you 
can have here at 10 cents a pound also,” 
Vikingen. 


“I read somewhere the other day,” said 
Mr. Henpeck, ‘‘that one of the big mercan- 
tile corporations pays a certain man $1,000 
for each idea he furnishes. George, I’d 
like to have a chance of that kind!” 
“Wretch!” exclaimed Mrs. Henpeck. ‘Do 
you want your innocent wife and child to 
starve ?”’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Hon. David McKeen is a Canadian senator, 
possessing a fund of amusement of the Scotch 
assortment. On one occasion, while he was 
seated in a barber's chair at Halifax, a gar- 
rulous acquaintance entered, and, after 
some preliminary chatter, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
senator, your head is exactly the same shape 
as mine!” ‘‘Only on the outside,’ drawled 
the senator. 


The Referee tells of two little girls who 
were trying to explain what sort of a dog 
they had seen. Said one, ‘It was one of 
those funny ones, you know, the ones that 
are a dog and a half long and half a dog 
high.” Said the other, ‘‘You know it is a 
dog that only has four legs, but looks as 
if it ought to have six.” Public Opinion 
once heard the dachshund called ‘‘The 
dog with the Louis XIV. legs.” 


A good story is told of Prof. Jebb. In 
the class-room immediately above his own, 
Prof. Veitch lectured on logic. One day 
the peroration of the professor of logic was 
greeted with such rapturous applause that 
it brought down some pieces of ceiling in 
the room below. As the bits of plaster 
dropped about his room, Prof. Jebb quietly 
remarked, “Gentlemen, our premises wiil 
not support the conclusion of the professor 
of logic.” 


“Now, children,” said the teacher, ‘let us 
see what you remember about the animal 
kingdom and the domestic animals that 
belong to it. You have named all the do- 
mestic animals but one. Who can tell me 
what that one is? It has bristly hair, likes 
dirt, and is fond of getting into the mud.” 
Miss Fanny looked expectantly around the 
room, “‘Can’t you think, Tommy?” she 
asked encouragingly. ‘‘Yes’m,” was the 
Shamefaced reply. ‘‘It’s me.” 


There is a little New England village which 
has produced no less than seven lawyers 
who have achieved fame. A visitor men- 
tioned this fact to the host of the little inn, 
who had reached his seventieth year. ‘This 
has been the birthplace of a good many law- 
yers,”’ said the guest, as they sat on the nar- 
row piazza, looking down on the elm-shaded 
road. ‘‘Yes, sir, it has,’’ admitted the inn- 
keeper, “seven in all we’ve had. But, as six 
of ’em has cleared out 0’ town, and the one 
that’s left never gets a mite o’ practice 
nigher than Boston, we sort o’ reckon it 
won’t be laid up against us.” 
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